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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“For here lay the excellent wisdom of him that built Mansoul, 
that the walls could never be broken down nor hurt by the most 
mighty adverse potentate unless the townsmen gave consent thereto.” 
—Bunyan’s Holy War. 
Tue month of October was spent by the British in trying to 
understand what had happened to them. They are not 

, yet sure. From grave anxiety to relief, from 
patag tie Sats relief to dismay, from dismay to a convic- 
tion that things are very seriously wrong, they have 
passed through a wide range of emotion. The crisis of 
this autumn will be a turning point in history. Either it 
will mark the beginning of the decay of our power and 
influence, or else the shocks we have received will bring a 
reaction strong enough to re-establish our position. But if 
we are to save all we hold dear the sacrifices required will be 
great and will fully test our quality. The effort is not beyond 
us, we have excellent nerves and a great power of recovery, 
and we have called upon them before now in periods of 
danger. But there is no time to lose. We may be the same 
as we always were, but there are new factors in the world. 
The tempo has changed, and events which formerly took a 
generation now occur in a month. We must therefore act 
quickly in the adoption of new duties. The first of these is to 
establish compulsory military service. Until we can point 
to an adequate army we cannot talk on equal terms with 
those countries which threaten us. Our second duty is to 
equip our forces on land and sea and in the air. Our third 
duty is to see that our land is restored to its fertility. Man 
power, munitions, food production, these must be our watch- 
words, and we must see—this will be difficult—that our 
Government grasps these essentials. So far Ministers have 
given little sign that they are aware of the severity of the 
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crisis, or of the public feeling about it, and an effort is being 
made to divert public attention from the events that occurred. 
We think it advisable, therefore, to remind our readers of 
the sequence of events. 


Events moved so fast during the last week in September 
and the first week in October that the story must take some 
ia time in the telling. We went to press last 
er 
Reaksenidiin month just as the Czechs announced their 
unwilling surrender to the first Hitler- 
Chamberlain scheme for the partition of their country. On 
September 21 their submission to the demands of England and 
France was made known and the following message was 
broadcast in Czechoslovakia :— 

This afternoon the Czechoslovak Government’s reply was handed 
over after the Government had been exposed to pressure for which 
there was no precedent in history and which amounted to a “ Diktat” 
such as is imposed upon a vanquished people. 

But we are not a vanquished people. We submitted in order to 
avoid greater losses, misery, and bloodshed. We are sacrificing our. 
selves to save peace as Christ sacrificed Himself to save humanity. 

We shall not attempt to throw blame where it belongs, but leave 
this to the judgment of history. 

We stand alone, but we shall be Czechs together. 

A new life is now before us. 


But no sooner had they agreed to the Anglo-French plan 
than Germany asked for more. The newspapers, which on 
September 22 announced the Czech acceptance of the 
Berchtesgaden partition, gave news of the meeting which 
was to occur that day at Godesberg, near Cologne, between 
Mr. Chamberlain and the German Chancellor. Here we must 
refer to the White Papers (Nos. 7 and 8 Miscellaneous, 1938) 
where the Government printed certain essential documents 
for the information of Parliament. 


THE first of these White Papers opens with a letter dated 
September 21 to the Prime Minister from Lord Runciman, 
in which the latter gives the story of his 
earnest endeavour to bring about peace between 
Czechs and Germans. He states “the very fact that they 
(the offers of the Czech Government) were so favourable 
operated against their chances... .” He also said, 
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“ Responsibility for the final break must, in my opinion, 
rest upon Herr Henlein and Herr Frank, and upon those 
of their supporters inside and outside the country who are 
urging them to extreme and unconstitutional action.” Lord 
Runciman’s efforts had failed and his recommendations had 
gone the way of other efforts to placate German intolerance, 
but his letter forms part of the Government case. It is 
followed—in White Paper No. 7—by the Anglo-French 
proposals, which were presented to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment on September 19 and were as we have seen accepted by 
them on September 21. These terms were very harsh. They 
involved parting with all the defences of Czechoslovakia and 
of most of its wealth. The acceptance by the Czech Govern- 
ment was to involve us in a guarantee, for the Anglo-French 
note said :— 
5. We recognise that, if the Czechoslovak Government is prepared 
to concur in the measures proposed, involving material changes in the 


conditions of the State, they are entitled to ask for some assurance of 
their future security. 

6. Accordingly, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
would be prepared, as a contribution to the pacification of Europe, to 
join in an international guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czecho- 
slovak State against unprovoked aggression. One of the principal 
conditions of such a guarantee would be the safeguarding of the inde- 
pendence of Czechoslovakia by the substitution of a general guarantee 
against unprovoked aggression in place of existing treaties which involve 
reciprocal obligations of a military character. 

7. Both the French and British Governments recognise how great 
is the sacrifice thus required of the Czechoslovak Government in the 
cause of peace. But because that cause is common both to Europe 
in general and in particular to Czechoslovakia herself they have felt 
it their duty jointly to set forth frankly the conditions essential to 
secure it. [Our italics.] 


The handing over of Czech defences therefore involved 
England and France in a guarantee to defend wholly 
indefensible frontiers. 


Durine the days of waiting the fury of the Teutons increased 
hourly. Their press—which is controlled—resounded with 
insults to Czechoslovakia and President Benes. 
Siahers Anxiety in England and France mounted, 
though there was no nervousness displayed in 
either country, save by the usual “ brittle intellectuals.” 
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Arrangements began to be discussed to meet the obvious 
threat. In Central Europe Hungary and Poland joined in 
the fray with a view to spoils, and in France the Government 
was attacked by its Left wing. In Prague a new Ministry 
was formed on September 22 under General Syrovy, a man 
of almost legendary courage, and President Benes broadcast 
the following speech to his people :-— 

I do not fear for the future of our nation. I am ready for any 
understanding favourable for my country for the pacification of Europe 
and for collaboration with Britain, France and Germany. 

The new Government to be announced to-night will be one of 
national solidarity. 

Czechoslovakia will not perish. 

We are prepared if necessary to fight to the last man for our rights, 
just as we are prepared to negotiate. 

During that day the Czech army was preparing to mobilize 
to meet the expected German attack. Some 40 German 
divisions were massed on their frontiers. This was where 
Europe stood when Mr. Chamberlain flew to Godesberg. He 
went, as to Berchtesgaden, without expert advisers on 


foreign affairs. 


At Berchtesgaden Mr. Chamberlain had found a friendly 
atmosphere. He had had meals with Herr Hitler and had 
brought back a present for Mrs. Chamberlain. 

segment He had broadcast on his return about “ the 
Fiihrer.”” The ultimatum he had to deliver 

to the Czechs was, he believed, the worst of the business. 
It is fairest to let him tell the story of Godesberg himself: 
he gave that to the House of Commons on September 28 :— 
On the 22nd I went back to Germany to Godesberg, where the 
Chancellor had appointed a meeting place... . During my stay in 
London the Government had worked out, with the French Govern- 


ment, arrangements for effecting the transfer of the territory proposed 
and also for delimiting the frontiers. . . .” 


Mr. Chamberlain told Herr Hitler of the Anglo-French 
arrangements. The latter would have nothing to do with 
them. He did not object to our guarantee to Czechoslovakia: 


On that point of a guarantee he made no objection, but said he 
could not enter into a guarantee unless other Powers, including Italy, 
were also guarantors. I said, I had not asked him to enter intos 
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tee. Herr Hitler said he could not accept the other proposals 
I had described to him, on the ground that they were too dilatory 
and offered too many opportunities for further evasion on the part 
of the Czechs. He insisted that a speedy solution was essential, on 
account of the oppression and terrorism to which the Sudeten Germans 
were being subjected, and he proceeded to give me the main outlines 
of the proposal which he subsequently embodied in a memorandum 
—except that he did not in this conversation actually name any time 
limit. 

Hon. Members will realise the perplexity in which I found myself, 
faced with this totally wnexpected situation. I had been told at Berch- 
tesgaden that if the principle of self-determination were accepted Herr 
Hitler would discuss with me the ways and means of carrying it out. 
He told me afterwards that he never for one moment supposed that I should 
be able to come back and say that the principle was accepted. I do not 
want hon. Members to think that he was deliberately deceiving me 
—I do not think so for one moment—but, for me, I expected that when 
I got back to Godesberg I had only to discuss quietly with him the proposals 
that I had brought with me, and it was a profound shock to me when I 
was told at the beginning of the conversation that these proposals were 

_ not acceptable, and that they were to be replaced by other proposals of a 
kind which I had not contemplated at all. (Official Report. Our 
italics.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a fisherman, and he probably realized 
at Godesberg what it felt like to be hooked and held. True, 
: he could have broken away by leaving Godes- 
es berg. He had, however by now, apparently 
made up his mind that almost any sacrifice 
was worth while if he could prevent the guns from going off. 
He therefore retired to his hotel and wrote Herr Hitler a 
letter. This was dated September 23 and is published in 
White Paper No. 7. It rejected the plan for occupying the 
Sudeten areas as amended by Herr Hitler, on the ground that 
English and French public opinion would not tolerate it. 


“T am sure that any attempt to occupy forthwith by German 
troops areas which will become part of the Reich at once in principle, 
and very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation, would be condemned 
(in England and France) as an unnecessary display of force.” 


To which Herr Hitler replied that— 


“The Sudeten areas are not coming back to the German Reich 
in virtue of the gracious or benevolent sympathy of other nations, 
but on the ground of their own will . . . and the irrevocable decision 
of the German Reich. . . . There is here no international power or 
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agreement which would have the right to take precedence over German 
right. 
On this Mr. Chamberlain agreed, in another letter, to put 
the new proposals before the Czechoslovak Government. 


THis was the written ultimatum from Herr Hitler conveyed 
by the British Government to the Czechs :— 


1. Withdrawal of the whole Czech armed forces, the 
The Second gendarmerie, the customs officials and the frontier guards 
Ultimatum from the area to be evacuated as designated on the 
attached map*, this area to be handed over to Germany 

on the Ist October. 

2. The evacuated territory is to be handed over in its present 
condition (see further details in appendix). The German Government 
agree that a plenipotentiary representative of the Czech Government 
or of the Czech Army should be attached to the headquarters of the 
German military forces to settle the details of the modalities of the 
evacuation. 

3. The Czech Government discharges at once to their homes all 
Sudeten Germans serving in the military forces or the police anywhere 
in Czech State territory. 

4. The Czech Government liberates all political prisoners of 
German race. 

5. The German Government agrees to permit a plebiscite to take 
place in those areas, which will be more definitely defined, before at 
latest the 25th November. Alterations to the new frontier arising 
out of the plebiscite will be settled by a German-Czech or an inter. 
national commission. The plebiscite itself will be carried out under 
the control of an international commission. All persons who were 
residing in the areas in question on the 28th October, 1918, or were 
born there prior to this date will be eligible to vote. A simple majority 
of all eligible male and female voters will determine the desire of the 
population to belong to either the German Reich or to the Czech State. 
During the plebiscite both parties will withdraw their military forces 
out of areas which will be defined more precisely. The date and 
duration will be settled by the German and Czech Governments 
together. 

6. The German Government proposes that an authoritative 
German-Czech commission should be set up to settle all further details. 

Godesberg, September 23, 1938. 

APPENDIX 

The evacuated Sudeten German area is to be handed over without 
destroying or rendering unusable in any way military, commercial 
or traffic establishments (plants). These include the ground organisa- 
tion of the air service and all wireless stations. 


*See page 571. 
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All commercial and traffic materials, especially the rolling stock 
of the railway system, in the designated areas, are to be handed over 
undamaged. The same applies to all utility services (gas-works, 
power stations, etc.). 


Finally, no foodstuffs, goods, cattle, raw materials, etc., are to be 
removed. 
The maps which accompanied these demands showed con- 
siderable changes on those recommended for acceptance in 
the Anglo-French scheme. 


But though hooked and unwilling to break away Mr. 
Chamberlain still struggled. From Godesberg a message 
6 Chamber» went to Prague i 
lain’s Dilemma “We have agreed with the French Government that the 
Czechoslovak Government be informed that the French 
and British Governments cannot continue to take the responsibility 
of advising them not to mobilise.” 
At the same time he handed the fresh demands to the Czech 
Government, saying to reporters who questioned him at 
Godesberg, -“‘ Jt is wp to the Czechs.” Prague replied on 
September 23 in a dispatch signed by M. Jan Masaryk, in 
the course of which they said :— 
“My Government is amazed at the contents of the memorandum. 
The proposals go far beyond what we agreed to in the so-called Anglo- 
French plan. They deprive us of every safeguard for our national 
existence. We are to yield up large proportions of our carefully pre- 
pared defences, and admit the German armies deep into our country 
before we have been able to organize it on the new basis or make any 
preparations for its defence. Our national and economic independence 
would automatically disappear with the acceptance of Herr Hitler’s 
plan. The whole process of moving the population is to be reduced 
to panic flight on the part of those who will not accept the German 
Nazi régime. They have to leave their homes without even the right 
to take their personal belongings or, even in the case of peasants, 
their cow.” 
Three days later there came from the Foreign Secretary of 
the Czech Government a proposal that Czechoslovakia should 
be represented in any further conferences concerning her 
future. Mr. Chamberlain then wrote to propose a conference. 
But Herr Hitler was not bothering about conferences. He 
believed that he understood British Ministers. ‘I shall 
always win with these people,” he said recently, ‘‘ because 
they are afraid of war, and I am not.” 
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THE German army had been mobilised—under cover of 
manceuvres—since August 15. On Friday and Saturday, 
: September 23 and 24, tens of thousands of 
el =" German troops were moving to the Czech 
frontier. On September 23, the day we ap- 
peared to be standing by Czechoslovakia, Russia warned 
Poland to keep out of Czechoslovakia. It was her only 
helpful gesture to the Czechs. On that day France let it be 
known that she would carry out her Treaty obligations, 
Monday, September 26, saw the publication in England of the 
Godesberg ultimatum. The French Ministers had come to 
London for the second time on September 25. The first 
time was on September 14. The country was united and 
perfectly resolute, but the Cabinet was divided. There were 
three meetings of that body on September 25. A junta, or 
inner Cabinet, was set up, which was in almost continuous 
session, thus exhibiting the perturbation of Ministers and 
their differences of opinion, for had they been agreed as to 
action they would have been at work in their offices. Another 
cause for alarm was that Mr. Chamberlain, to judge by his 
voice on his return from Godesberg, was in a state of complete 
exhaustion, a condition in which a man cannot be at his best. 
British newspapers from right to left agreed in thinking 
Herr Hitler’s Godesberg ultimatum was impossible. The 
French called up the reservists of the Maginot line. That 
night Herr Hitler broadcast to the German nation. Listening. 
in was compulsory in Germany. In his broadcast he abused 
Dr. Benes and he stood by his ultimatum. The “ inner 
Cabinet ” spent the evening with a translation of Herr Hitler’s 
speech wondering what to do about it. Paris evacuated such 
of her population—400,000—as could get away on their own. 
President Roosevelt telegraphed to Herr Hitler and President 
Benes, begging them to continue negotiations. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on the same day, wrote again to Herr Hitler resisting 
the Godesberg ultimatum, but indicating the advantages of 
continued negotiations. This letter was taken to Berlin 
by Sir Horace Wilson. Herr Hitler replied stating that 
British pressure on Prague should be used. A state of 
emergency was declared in England. 
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Qn September 27 the Premier broadcast to the nation. In 
3 voice broken with fatigue he talked of his intense desire 

for peace. He had tried to compose this 
an quarrel. Herr Hitler had told him privately 

that after the Czech question was settled 
“that is the end of Germany’s territorial claims in Europe,” 
and he described his feelings after he had induced the 
Czech Government to yield to the Berchtesgaden proposals— 


“which gave the substance of what Herr Hitler wanted, and I was 
taken completely by surprise when I got back to Germany and found 
that he insisted that the territory should be handed over to him 
immediately, and immediately occupied by German troops without 
previous arrangements for safeguarding the people within the territory 
who were not Germans or did not want to join the German Reich. 
“T am afraid I must say that I find this attitude unreasonable. 
“T am a man of peace... . Armed conflict between nations is 
a nightmare to me, but if I were convinced that any nation had made 
up its mind to dominate the world by fear of its force, I should feel 
it must be resisted. 
“Under such domination, the life of people who believe in liberty 
would not be worth living.” 
The impression on his hearers was of a man tried beyond his 


strength. 


On September 28 the British fleet was mobilised. Mr. Duff 
Cooper told us later that he had been pressing for this for 

some time. The effect was immediately visible. 
ne = German liners sailed at once for home, leaving 
their passengers behind. An Order in Council, published in 
the Gazette, called up the defence units of the Auxiliary Air 
Forces. The announcement of Sir Edmund Ironside’s appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in the Middle 
East was made, together with the news that he was already 
at his post. The Czech note in answer to the Godesberg 
ultimatum conveyed to them by Mr. Chamberlain was 
published. It declared the German demands to be ‘“ abso- 
lutely and unconditionally unacceptable.” Arrangements 
were announced for sending London children to the country. 
The B.B.C. broadcast Mr. Chamberlain’s speech and a message 
from President Roosevelt in German, as newspapers in Germany 
had not been allowed to print these. Whitehall was filled 
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with queues of men anxious to serve. The pictures in the 
National Gallery were beginning to be shifted. The crowds 
round Downing Street were vast ; silent and quiet they stood 
there for days. Australia, Canada and New Zealand announced 
their solidarity with Great Britain. In Canada leave was 
stopped for officers and men of the permanent forces. That 
day the White Paper No. 7, from which we have quoted, was 
published. This was the setting of the scene in which Parlia- 
ment met after several weeks of anxiety and many days of 
crisis. The country, at this time, had made up its mind that 
war was inevitable, if not quite immediate. Those who knew 
of the appalling neglect of our defences by successive 
Governments since 1922 foresaw that we should have a bad 
time while we were getting ready to pull our weight, but 
no one doubted the staunchness of our people, or their capacity 
for standing punishment. 


InsIDE the Commons on September 28 the crowded House 
and packed galleries gave evidence, as did the waiting mass 
etnias of people outside, of the general emotion. 
What You Want” Mr. Chamberlain’s was the only long speech. 

He related his interviews with Herr Hitler, 
told his hearers that Herr Hitler had raised the question of 
colonies, and gave a précis of the Godesberg ultimatum we 
have quoted in full. He described his efforts to obtain a 
settlement, and said that he had since sent a personal message 
to Herr Hitler as follows :— 

“ After reading your letter J feel certain that you can get all essen- 
tials without war and without delay. I am i dy to come to Berlin 
myself at once to discuss arrangements for transfer with you and 
representatives of the Czech Government, together with representatives 
of France and Italy if you desire. I feel convinced that we could reach 
agreement in a week. However much you distrust the Prague Govern- 
ment’s intentions, you cannot doubt the power of the British and 
French Governments to see that the promises are carried out fairly 
and fully and forthwith. As you know, I have stated publicly that 
we are prepared to undertake that they shall be so carried out.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had also written to Signor Mussolini asking 
him to urge Herr Hitler to accept his offices in urging the 
Czechs to settlement. Herr Hitler realised on receipt of this 
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that he had all he wanted. He agreed to see Mr. Chamberlain 
at Munich with Signor Mussolini and M. Daladier. The 
announcement of this news was received by the Conservative 
members with rapture ; they cheered wildly and the galleries 
clapped. The crowds in the street were hysterically certain 
that Great Britain had won a great victory. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s return home was a triumph. “ It is all right this time,” 
he called out to his admirers. 


On September 29 Mr. Chamberlain flew to Munich. He was 
seen off by cheering crowds, who seemed to think that all 
Monich was over but the shouting. He seems to have 
shared their belief! He left a London already 
half dug up for air raid shelters. He was met by an appar- 
ently enthusiastic German population. These things are 
very well organized in Germany. The Agreement signed at 
Munich on September 29 was as follows: 


Germany, the United Kingdom, France and Italy, taking into 
consideration the agreement, which has been already reached in prin- 
ciple, for the cession to Germany of the Sudeten German territory, 

_ have agreed on the following terms and conditions governing the said 
cession and the measures consequent thereon, and by this agreement 
they each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to secure 
its fulfilment :— 

1. The evacuation will begin on the Ist October. 

2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that the evacua- 
tion of the territory shall be completed by the 10th October, without any 
existing installations having been destroyed, and that the Czechoslovak 
Government will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation 
without damage to the said installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid down in 
detail by an international commission composed of representatives of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly German terri- 
tory by German troops will begin on the Ist October. The four 
territories marked on the attached map* will be occupied by German 
troops in the following order: the territory marked No. I on the 
Ist and 2nd of October, the territory marked No. II on the 2nd and 3rd 
of October, the territory marked No. III on the 3rd, 4th and 5th of 
October, the territory marked No. IV on the 6th and 7th of October. 
The remaining territory of preponderantly German character will be 
ascertained by the aforesaid international commission forthwith and 
be occupied by German troops by the 10th of October 


*See page 570. 
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5. The international commission referred to in paragraph 3 will 
determine the territories in which a plebiscite is to be held. These 
territories will be occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite 
has been completed. The same commission will fix the conditions in 
which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a basis the conditions of 
the Saar plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than 
the end of November, on which the plebiscite will be held. 

6. The final determination of the frontiers will be carried out by 
the international commission. This commission will also be entitled 
to recommend to the four Powers, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, in certain exceptional cases minor modifications in 
the strictly ethnographical determination of the zones which are to 
be transferred without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out of the transferred 
territories, the option to be exercised within six months from the 
date of this agreement. A German-Czechoslovak commission shall 
determine the details of the option, consider ways of facilitating the 
transfer of population and settle questions of principle arising out of 
the said transfer. ; 

8. The Czechoslovak Government will within a period of four 
weeks from the date of this agreement release from their military and 
police force any Sudeten Germans who may wish to be released, and 
the Czechoslovak Government will within the same period release 
Sudeten German prisoners who are serving terms of imprisonment for 
political offences. 

Avotr HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EpovaRpD DALADIER. 
Benito Musso.ini. 
Munich, 
September 29, 1938. 


Annex to the Agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French 
Government have entered into the above agreement on the basis that 
they stand by the offer, contained in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
proposals of the 19th September, relating to an international guarantee 
of the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak State against unprovoked 


aggression. 


ArrEerR the Agreement we have quoted had been signed the 
four statesmen returned home, Mr. Chamberlain being 


Return from 


greeted with enthusiasm. On stepping from 


Munich his aeroplane he said : 


“‘T have always been of the opinion that if we could 
get a peaceful solution to the Czechoslovak question it would open the 
way generally to appeasement in Europe. 
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“This morning I had a talk with the Fiihrer, and we both signed 
the following declaration :— 

“We, the German Fiihrer and Chancellor and the British 
Prime Minister, have had a further meeting to-day and are agreed 
in recognizing that the question of Anglo-German relations is of 
the first importance for the two countries and for Europe. 

“We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two 
peoples never to go to war with one another again. 

“We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be 
the method adopted to deal with any other questions that may 
concern our two countries, and we are determined to continue 
our efforts to remove possible sources of difference and thus to 
contribute to assure the peace of Europe.” 

It will be noticed that, as after Berchtesgaden, Herr Hitler 
was once more “the Fiihrer.” Mr. Chamberlain has evi- 
dently never read Mein Kampf, and the advice in that work 
on how to lie has therefore escaped him. The Prime Minister 
received an ovation from the London crowd and told them 
that he had brought back “‘ Peace with honour.” 


On October 2nd the German army marched into Czecho- 
slovakia. At the frontier stood officers of the Czech army, 
. whose unhappy business it was to report to 

alee the invaders the withdrawal of all Czech 
troops. By the end of the first week in 

October the sacrifice of the Czechs was consummated. ‘‘ We 
could never have taken these defences,’’ one German General 
is reported to have said. The ‘“‘ Munich line ” was wholly dis- 
regarded from the first, and the “‘ Godesberg line ’”’ has been 
passed in several places. The discipline of the German 
armies is said to have been good, such violence as occurred 
being the work of Nazi Party men, on whose misconduct 
the German army looked benevolently. Herr Hitler made 
a speech at Eger on October 4th, and took an oath that 
“never again shall Sudeten Germany be torn ”’ from Germany, 
to whom it has only belonged, be it said in passing, since 
September 29th this year. Herr Hitler may well be pleased 
with himself. He has acquired a rich land, full of the wealth 
lacking in Germany, and he has added 400,000 highly-trained 
soldiers to his army. It will be asked what had happened 
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Sketch Map of the Agreement Signed at Munich, September 29, 1938. 
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Sketch Map showing the Godesberg claim and the territory subsequently taken. 
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to the Munich Agreement and Map? That document was 
relegated to limbo, as a matter of course, the moment the 
German army had possession of Czech defences. It is true 
that an “ International Commission ”’ sat in Berlin with the 
British Ambassador as our representative, but this Com. 
mission apparently merely registered and agreed to German 
demands. The effect in Prague was tragic. 

Czechoslovak public opinion is stunned by the terms delimiting the 
fifth Sudeten zone which have been accepted by the Commission of 
Ambassadors in Berlin. The Austrian registers of 1910 have been 
taken as bases for the establishment of the majority of nationals, and 
thus places such as Policka, where there is not 1 per cent. of Germans, are 
now to pass into German hands. [Reuter, October 6th.] 

The Godesberg map has been fulfilled, save where it was 
over-passed. Munich, said Mr. Chamberlain, must be judged 
by comparison with Godesberg. It will be so judged. At 
Godesberg Herr Hitler asked for certain territories. He has 
got them. He asked for them in nine days. He got them 
in eleven. It may be said that Godesberg is in every way 
a fait accompli, save that the Germans and Czechs have 
joined in agreeing that there are to be no plebiscites. 


Dvurine the German advance on three sides of Czechoslovakia 
it was difficult to see what was occurring. The agonies of 

the Czech population at being handed over 
—s to their enemies was reported, as was the 

Nazi institution of arrest without warrant, 
judgment without trial, which at once began to operate. 
An article called An Eye-Witness in Bohemia, in this issue, 
gives a picture of the confusion which reigned, but our con- 
tributor left Czechoslovakia on October 14, and it is only 
now that we are beginning to see the picture as a whole. 
The first thing to note is that a lot of territory inhabited 
mainly by Czechs has been annexed, and that Germany 
has paid much more attention to strategical considerations, 
to the wealth of the country, to its manufactures and 
railways, than to ethnological considerations. After the 
War, when the old Bohemian frontiers were re-established, 
great care was taken to keep intact those districts which 
served a common industry. Under the German settlement— 
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for, as we see from the maps on pp. 570 and 571, the Munich 
Plan never operated—no such consideration has been shown. 
Plunder and the crippling of the Czechs alone were thought 
of. Railway lines have been ruthlessly cut. The purely 
Czech town of Breclav has been seized because it is a junction. 
Trebovice and Svinov have both also been taken ; the latter 
js a junction and the former has a new power station of 
great value. Kroprivnice has nearly 4,000 Czechs and only 
622 Germans (census of 1930), but this has been included 
in the German Reich because of the value of its manufactures. 
Strambul is a Czech town (90 per cent. of the people are 
Czechs); the Germans have taken it because it has very 
important cement works. MHodlovice contains nearly 2,000 
Czechs and one German. It has been seized on account 
of its industry. What will happen to the Czechs, who have 
thus passed under German rule ? We can see what is occurring 
to them in Vienna where they are being persecuted. 


PRESIDENT BENES resigned his high office on October 5th. 
What is left of Czechoslovakia must now temporarily become 
a German dependency. In the interests of 
his country therefore M. Benes left his post. 
According to the Prague Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph this act was forced by German demands. 
Germany informed the Czechs that if President Benes re- 
mained in office Slovakia would be torn from them and 
forcibly divided between Hungary and Poland. The Czechs, 
realising that Russia had deserted them, and that the Western 
democracies were powerless to help them, feel that their only 
hope is to join—however reluctantly—the Fascist bloc. 
M. Benes took farewell of his people on the radio, and “in 
carefully controlled tones,”’ he said : 

“T had the intention to lay down my office immediately after the 
decisions taken at Munich became known. I postponed this in order 
to secure a stronger and more permanent Government in the meantime.” 
The European balance of power, he said, has changed, 

“to the disadvantage of ourselves and our friends.” 
“Do not expect from me that I shall produce one single word of 


recrimination against any party. These questions will one day be 
decided by history. 


President Benes 
Resigns 
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“But this I will say, the sacrifices which others demanded from 


us were incredibly great and most unjust. This the nation will never 


’ forget, even though they bore these sacrifices quietly and with complete 


self-sacrifice. 

““ We wanted peace with all our neighbours, but there was a refusal 
to recognise our good will, and in the end everyone turned against us, 
The forces which were opposed to our good will were stronger than we, 
“‘ T feel that it is for the best that the new European constellation which 
is arising should not be disturbed by ourselves. I remain a convinced 
democrat, and therefore I think the best thing I can do is to leave the 
field. 

“This does not mean that I shall forget my duty to work for our 
country ; I shall continue to fulfil this duty as a simple citizen. 

“T wish for every one of you and our Republic that we may see 
better days, that we may arise again to a new future as one great 
national family, and as what we are, one of the noblest of European 
nations.” 


Thus, with simple dignity, President Benes laid down his 


charge. He is now in England. 


A LETTER written by a Czech friend gives an insight as to 


the 


treatment meeted out to the Czechs at Munich by the 
British Government. 


A Letter from 
Prague “Your Government was asked by ours for per- 


mission for a Czechoslovak spokesman to be present 
at the Munich meeting. We were told that Mr. Chamberlain ‘ would 
bear this in mind’... 

“ Four of our men, intimately acquainted with the subject matter, were 
dispatched to Munich, but the fact is that they were never once sent for 
during the Munich negotiations until finally at 2 o'clock next morning the 
ready and signed agreement was handed to them, and they were told to 
transport it to Prague as soon as possible. The Czechoslovak Govern. 
ment was later, in the form of an ultimatum by the Prime Minister, 
asked to accept these terribly hard and entirely unexpected terms by 
noon of the same day. 

“Now what we most urgently ask is some kind of a guarantee that 
we shall get a fair deal, as very many vital matters remain still to be 
decided, and that this will really be the end of the cruel and undeserved 
blows to our people. 

“ We ask not to be left alone, and therefore helpless, in the tragic 
position in which we find ourselves to-day...... We have to 
start again now under an immense burden to try to build up some 
thing new out of the shattered territory which remains. Ow 
people have all the courage in the world and a love for their country 
which I am proud to share ; and with them I feel confident that given 
a fair chance we shall see a strong and united Czechoslovakia aris 
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again in spite of our present terribly crippled state. But, and it is a big 

but! this will only be possible if England now stands beside us to see 

that we are not brought to the dust by these enemies—or rather that 
enemy—whose openly expressed wish it is to see us disappear entirely 
off the map of Europe.” 

This letter was written before the German army had 
converted Munich into Godesberg. There is great sympathy 
for the Czechs in England. The British Parliament has voted 
a sum of £10,000,000, and the Bank of England has been 
asked to pay this over at once. The public has also subscribed 
over £200,000 to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. That the Czechs 
are too strong a people to be crushed, even by the huge 
grinding mills of the German Reich, is the opinion of all who 
know them. 


TE Debate in Parliament on foreign affairs lasted for four 
days, October 3 to October 6. It was preceded by the 

resignation of Mr. Duff Cooper, whose speech 
wd — of we give elsewhere. He is the fourth Minister 

to resign on questions of foreign policy since 
the General Election, the others being Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. 
Eden and Lord Cranborne. There could be no more significant 
comment on the way we have wobbled and drifted than that 
these four wholly dissimilar men should have given up posts 
they felt proud to fill owing to profound differences with 
their colleagues on the conduct of foreign affairs. It is 
believed that other Members of the Cabinet—various names 
were mentioned—started to resign with Mr. Duff Cooper, 
but that they were converted to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy by 
the cheering crowds of September 30, which seemed to show 
that the country approved of the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia 
to gain an armistice. The tone of the debate was dignified 
and full justice was done, even by those who criticised the 
Prime Minister, to the excellence of his intentions. Hardly 
a speaker failed to refer to this, but that was the only point 
upon which agreement was reached, for the critics had a 
very strong case. We wish that people could be induced 
to read Parliamentary debates—they are very informative, 
all the more so when, as on this occasion, the division of opinion 
cut right across party lines, the ‘‘ Peace at Any Price” 
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Socialists and Liberals supporting Mr. Chamberlain, while a 
very considerable body of eminent Conservatives reluctantly 
joined with Socialists and Liberals in rejecting a policy which 
they regard as deeply humiliating. 


THE speeches were numerous, but there were not many 
arguments. The supporters of Mr. Chamberlain talked—as 

he did—of the dangers of the situation at the 
end of September. 


When the House met last Wednesday, we were all under 
the shadow of a great and imminent menace. War, in a form 
more stark and terrible than ever before, seemed to be staring 
us in the face. Before I sat down, a message had come which 
gave us new hope that peace might yet be saved, and to-day, only a 
few days after, we all meet in joy and thankfulness that the prayers 
of millions have been answered, and a cloud of anxiety has been lifted 
from our hearts. 

Thus Mr. Chamberlain, who further said that he believed in 
the sincerity of Herr Hitler when he signed the Anglo-German 
Declaration of September 30 quoted elsewhere. He said with 
his usual candour that Munich must be judged by Godesberg. 
Those who opposed him pointed out that peace had not been 
won. The Socialist leader, Mr. Attlee, in fact compared the 
position to a military retreat: 

If I may compare my feelings at that time (September 30), they 
were akin to those I felt on the night that we evacuated the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. There was sorrow for sacrifice. There was sorrow over 
the great chance of ending the war earlier that had passed away. 
There was, perhaps, some feeling of satisfaction that for a short time 
one was getting away from the firing line, but there was the certain 
and sure knowledge that before very long we should be in it again. 


THE Socialist leader pointed out that: 
The events of these last few days constitute one of 
The British the greatest diplomatic defeats that this country and 
Decision France have ever sustained. There can be no doubt 
to Retreat that it is a tremendous victory for Herr Hitler. Without 
firing a shot, by the mere display of military force, he 
has achieved a dominating position in Europe which Germany failed 
to win after four years of war. He has overturned the balance of 

power in Europe. 

In quoting this passage we cannot join with those who put 
the sole blame for the position we are in on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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misunderstanding of the situation. All our Governments 
since 1920 bear a responsibility for the wastage of our great 
post-war position. By their failure to understand the mis- 
chief of Geneva, their perpetual yielding to German demands, 
their quarrel with Italy, and their criminal folly in disarming 
England, nearly all our front-bench politicians have contri- 
buted to build up German strength. 


Tue debate in the House of Commons, like other debates, 
was full of repetition and special pleading. Where it differed 
The Cleavage from ordinary Parliamentary contests was that 

ordinary party lines were obliterated. The 
“Peace at any and every price” men such as Mr. Lansbury 
and Mr. Maxton, whole-heartedly supported Mr. Chamberlain, 
as did the rank and file of his own party, with a few notable 
exceptions. Across this chasm was yet another fissure 
dividing those who thought the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment had been well managed, and those who believed that 
every conceivable mistake had been made in defiance of all 
expert opinion. The critics said: “‘ If you were not going to 
stand why did you not say so? We misled Czechoslovakia 
and the world.” Mr. Chamberlain had, they thought, run 
his ship on a rock, and had claimed credit for saving some- 
thing from the wreck. Mr. Raikes, Conservative, gave the 
other point of view when he said: ‘‘ We on this side of the 
House have a right to feel proud that we have been led as 
we have been led by the Prime Minister.” Mr. Law, also a 
Conservative, differed from this. He said: 


“ We are told to welcome this Munich Agreement as a triumph for 
peace and justice, as a triumph for reason over force. Is it a triumph 
of that kind? I wonder what anyone of us would have thought if 
when we parted for the Recess at the end of July we had known that 
we were coming back to ratify an agreement of this kind. I wonder 
what anyone of us would have thought if we had known that within 
two months we would have established Germany—Hitlerised Germany 
—as the dominating power in Europe under the pressure of unrelenting 
force, and in the name, of all extraordinary things, of self-determination, 
and, further, that we should be prepared to hold that asa triumph.” 


Mr. Law went on to ask, “ I wonder what the next stage is 
going to be. Germany has got Europe now. ... I believe 
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we have now obtained, by peaceable means, what we fought 
for years to prevent happening. . . . I see this Empire in 
ve at danger.” And Sir Lambert Ward 
lain, spoke for many when he said: ‘“‘ What I think is such 
a tragedy is that all this was not taken in hand before it 
reached this acute stage.” As we have said, certain Socialist. 
Pacifists combined with Conservative-Pacifists in support of 
the Munich policy, but other Socialists saw great dangers 
ahead. One of these was Mr. Dalton. The Socialists have 
as much responsibility as any for wrong opinions and for 
supporting hopeless policies. They have talked endlessly about 
the now defunct League of Nations, and they revert to this 
even now all too easily, but in the recent debate some of them 
shook off their prepossessions and to those, who longed for 
such a voice to be heard from the Conservative side, the Socialist 
member, Mr. Dalton, seemed to speak for England. He 
paid a tribute to the Czech people who, as he spoke on 
October 3, were— 
retiring with heavy hearts from those fortresses along the mountains, 
where they would have fought and died like the Greek soldiers in the 
mountain pass of Thermopyle ..... 

Yesterday, in all the Catholic churches in Bohemia this prayer 
was ordered to be read by the Roman Catholic Cardinal, Primate of 
Bohemia : ‘ 

“The land of St. Wenceslaus has just been invaded by foreign 
armies and the thousand-year-old frontier has been violated. This 
sacrifice has been imposed on the nation of St. Wenceslaus by one ally 
and one friend. The Primate of the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia 
is praying to God Almighty that the peace efforts prompting this 
terrible sacrifice will be crowned by permanent success, and, should 
they not, he is praying to the Almighty to forgive all those who impose 
this injustice on the people of Czechoslovakia.” 

In the Protestant churches the same prayer was offered with the 
substitution of “‘ John Huss” for “ Saint Wenceslaus.” 


Mr. Datton did more than give a picture of the Czech 
retreat. He challenged the whole procedure of foreign 


affairs adopted by Mr. Chamberlain, not by 
Mr. Dalton’s 


se Aart the Cabinet, for Mr. Chamberlain and three 
colleagues appear to have presented the rest 
of the Government with a fait accompli : 
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We learn from the Press that it (policy) has been left in the hands 
of an Inner Cabinet of four. They have been called by some the ‘ Big 
Four.’ 

Further, Mr. Lloyd George’s dual system appears to have 
been reverted to. 


“There are No. 10, Downing Street and the Foreign Office, and 
the liaison between the two does not seem always to be perfect. The 
Foreign Office is subordinated to No. 10, Downing Street, so that— 
a vivid symbol—when the Prime Minister proceeded to Berchtesgaden, 
later to Godesberg, and finally to Munich, he took with him no senior 
official from the Foreign Office, neither the Chief Diplomatic Adviser, 
nor the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, nor even any 
of the assistant Under-Secretaries at the Foreign Office, although 
several of these officials were specially competent, by reason of their 
past work, to advise him on Central European matters.” 

And the speaker pointed out that Mittel Europa is now an 
scoomplished fact. He asked for information concerning the 
exact way in which the Munich ultimatum was delivered to the 
Czech delegates, who had not been allowed to be present while 
the future of their country was decided. Where the speaker 
went astray was over Russia. Russia has abdicated as a 
European power, being still in the grip of a revolution which 
does not allow her to have a foreign policy. The English 
Socialists do not yet realize the cost of revolution. 


Amone Conservatives who spoke against the Government’s 
method of dealing with Germany were Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Churchill. They spoke eloquently, as did Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Sir John Simon, who 
answered them—all good parliamentary stuff, 
as were the speeches by Mr. Morrison, Mr. Burgin and 
others. We do not quote them, for in describing this 
debate we are trying to give the feeling of the House of 
Commons ; this, as so often, was given by the back-benchers, 
whose interruptions showed what they felt, as Sir Derrick 
Gunston’s query to Mr. Burgin, when he asked him what 
he meant when he said that Czechoslovakia would have been 
annihilated if Germany had invaded it. ‘‘ Does he mean to 
say that if there was a war and Germany was defeated, the 
Allies could never impose terms on Germany compelling her 
to evacuate Czechoslovakia ?’’ Mr. Amery, Conservative, in 
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an admirable speech pointed out that the elimination of 
Czechoslovakia meant that Germany could mass her whole 
strength against France. Lord Cranborne, Conservative, 
protested energetically against the Prime Minister’s statement 
that we had “ Peace with Honour ” : 


“The peace of Europe has in fact been saved—and we had better 

face it—only by throwing to the wolves a little country whose courage 
and dignity in face of almost intolerable provocation has been a 
revelation and an inspiration to us all. In the past the Czech people 
have respected us. They have trusted us. In the last weeks they 
have seen us undertake, by the sending of Lord Runciman, a special 
moral obligation for their future. What must they be thinking of us 
now ?” 

Other Conservatives who spoke in a similar vein were 
General Spears, Mr. Emrys-Evans, Mr. Boothby, Mr. MacMil- 
lan and Sir Sidney Herbert, whose speech, coming as it did 
from a very sick man, made a deep impression : 


“We cannot understand . . . why this crisis should have arisen, 
why he (the Prime Minister) should have been put in the position of 
having to fly to Herr Hitler to ask what his demands were.” 

Sir Sidney’s very strong remarks about how the Conserva- 
tive Party could not be driven and that many of them were 
indifferent as to getting a ‘‘ coupon’ undoubtedly saved the 
country from the snatch election urged upon Mr. Chamberlain 
by his Whips. 


THE debate in the House of Lords followed along the same 
lines as in the Commons. The Pacifists, pro-Germans and 
, . Fascists, agreed with many Conservatives in 
supporting the Government, while Socialists, 
Liberals and Independent Conservatives criti- 

cised a policy which had forced a free and friendly nation to 
surrender a fifth of its territory, a large part of its wealth 
and some 800,000 of its citizens to Germany. The speakers 
in the Lords are nearly always franker and more practical 
than those in the Commons. Noble Lords supporting the 
Government pointed out the difficulty of our defending 
Czechoslovakian territory. We could not send the Navy to 
Bohemia, etc. No one had ever suggested that this could be 
done, and the question was therefore rhetorical. It was 
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quickly countered. We could send neither ships nor troops to 
Czechoslovakia—we had never undertaken to do this. What 
we could have done was to let Czechoslovakia fight on a very 
fine defensive position, and to leave her the choice of whether 
she fought or surrendered. We have apparently now under- 
taken to guarantee her perfectly indefensible frontier. How 
do the Government propose to do this ? There was no answer 
to this question in either House, and the assumption is that we 
shall never implement this undertaking. There was one 
speech by a high Tory in the Lords, which rose above all 
the others, as had the Socialist Mr. Dalton’s speech in the 
Commons, showing once more how personality transcends all 
else. This speech was by Lord Lloyd. He countered some 
mischievous misstatements about France : 

“‘T happen to have been in Paris and saw the reservists gather at 
the Gare de l’Est, and I saw a wonderful sight, something much greater 
than an ignorant pre-War enthusiasm—the gravity and serenity of 
the youth of France, called suddenly from every village where they 
found a bit of paper summoning them to the colours. The gravity 
and serenity of the youth of France, mustered there to do their duty, 
was one of the most striking things I have ever seen in all my life. 
I make special mention of that because there have been stories, ignoble 
stories, going round among gossip mongers in London and elsewhere 


that England was handicapped by the lack of will of the French 
reservists to move.” 


Lorp LuoyD was moved, as were others, when he heard the 
arguments used by the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, 
Lord Lloyd who can behold the destruction of a nation 

without a quiver provided no actual fighting 
occurs, and who think that money payments will staunch 
the wounds we have helped to make. They think that 
nothing in the world is worth fighting for. That was not 
Lord Lloyd’s view. 

“Have nations no souls? Will they never do anything because 
they would be overrun? Every argument that the most reverend 
Primate used might have been argued in the case of Belgium. Belgium 
... was overrun. Did that quail her great soul? It did not, 
although at that moment it seemed almost certain to Belgium and to 
others that the forces of Germany would be victorious. Had Belgium 
any minorities on her frontiers ? Has she not them to-day ? Did that 
stop Belgium fighting? Did it stop her preserving her soul? No, 
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because she had a gallant leader there and because we did not fail 
her at the last moment or go back upon our guarantee. 

“T have been astonished to hear some of the arguments used 
to-day. Some of them I thought I should never hear made in this 
House. One was that there is nothing worth fighting for. That is 
the worst thing of all. Since when was that the Christian doctrine ? 
Is there nothing worth fighting for? Justice? We have scarcely 
heard a word about justice in this House. I will not add much more, 
but I am deeply concerned for our honour and for the Czech people. 
I have looked round this House for the last two days and I believe there 
is no man in this House who does not in his heart know that this js 
not a very pleasant business. We will not put it higher than that, 
We know there is not one. I have got a case for England in the matter, 
It is not only for the Czechs that I am concerned. It is not only for 
our good name. I agree that here there was a great bastion of British 
defence, and our liberties, as we learned in 1914-18, can be defended 
in very remote places. Here was a natural frontier. It had been a 
frontier for 900 years, and on that frontier, by the patience and the 
self-sacrifice of these people, there had been erected a great bastion 
of defence.” 


Tuts debate was of value. It took us away from the excite- 
ment and hysteria of Mr. Chamberlain’s return from Munich 
2 . at the end of September. Many salut 
Cancion: things were said, and perforce listened 
and the country realised the bleakness of the future which 
has been prepared by twenty years of ineptitude. The 
Government maintained its majority in the Commons—this 
was a foregone conclusion. It was known that the Con- 
servative dissidents would not vote against Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose transparent honesty of purpose and zeal are everywhere 
recognised. The Prime Minister made his best speech 
on the last day of the debate, October 6th, but he answered 
a question on National Service in a way which showed that he 
still inhabits the land of illusion. 


“Conscription or compulsory National Service will not be intro. | 


duced by the Government in peace time.” 

This answer, coming after his frank statement of a desire 
to get on to closer terms with Germany, and his belief in Herr 
Hitler’s sincerity, has caused considerable alarm. It is 


thought that Herr Hitler may have indicated to Mr. Chamber- | 


lain that the way to please him is for England to keep to the 


voluntary system. The Prime Minister has been so ingenuows | 
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in all his dealings with the German Chancellor that 
this is not impossible. On this matter of National 
Service Mr. Chamberlain does not convince his supporters 
outside the Cabinet. There is a very general feeling that the 
time for circumlocution and muddle is over, and that the 
country has got to strain every nerve if yet more is not to be 
lost. ‘‘ I am sick,” said a well-known Conservative leader to 
the writer, ‘‘ of the hopeless inefficiency, do-nothingness and 
uselessness of British Ministers.” 


Ir is sometimes useful to re-read old stories and to ponder 
over their application. Here is one. Tarquin the Proud was 

F offered nine books by the Erythrzan Sibyl. He 
a ihlma refused to pay the price and she burnt three 
books, offering him the remaining six at the 
same price. He refused again. She burnt three more, and 
Tarquin ultimately bought the three remaining books at the 
price he had refused to give for nine. The story is one that 
is constantly recurring in human history. When opportunities 
are missed they seldom come so favourably again. As we 
have recently seen, the price of security has risen steeply 
lately. In 1920 all we had to do was to keep sufficiently 
armed to carry out the Treaty of Versailles, a treaty which 


let Germany off very lightly considering her war crimes. 


That would not have been difficult, nor as expensive as our 
efforts to ‘‘ put Germany on her legs.” Many millions of good 
English money went down that drain, a few millions more 
have been spent at Geneva, which worked over-time for 
Germany, until that country, seeing that England was dis- 
armed, and France greatly weakened by reliance on the 
League of Nations, knocked the whole edifice over con- 
temptuously. Our Tarquins refused the Sibyl’s price for 
the first time when they let our armaments rot, and misled 
our people about Europe in general and Germany in parti- 
cular. When they were confronted later, at first unarmed 
and then half armed, with the mighty power of Germany, 


-| they balked again. “Later” they thought “it will be 


easier, and less of an effort to stand up to Germany. Perhaps 


America. . . .? Or perhaps there will be a revolt somewhere 
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else. Or Russia ? Somebody else may do something. Time 
is perhaps on our side. Tyrannies are not eternal. Any. 
how all the books are not yet burnt.” Very true—they are 
not. We can pull through, but we cannot do it however 
hard we try without some statesmanship in our foreign policy, 
and some competence in our administration. 


In the United States of America the Munich Agreement— 
and what followed—were greeted with a storm of abuse of 
. Great Britain. Her policy, her lack of polic 

Suantonn tonite her aims, her lack of aims and her wae 

All were held up to popular execration, and 
even Mr. Chamberlain’s character for straightforwardness was 
impugned. In this way the press of the U.S. gave Americans 
the views they like to hear, for when the people of that 
country think about us at all they dislike us and suspect 
our intentions. Such well-meaning British as think that this 
unfriendly attitude can be changed by soft words from the 
English Speaking Union are wholly mistaken. But we should 
be wrong if we thought there was no reaction. One or two 
papers made efforts to put the British case in a better light. 
One such effort was made in the Washington Post in an article 
which spoke of America’s own responsibility. The United 
States, says the writer, must shoulder some of the blame for 
part of what is happening in Europe. 

We did not merely prepare the destruction of the Versailles Treaty. 
President Wilson also collaborated in its drafting in such a way, refusing 
to countenance the French demands for destroying Germany, that its 
enforcement became peculiarly our responsibility. Czechoslovakia 
itself was largely an American creation. And when we abandoned the 
Czechs in 1919 we did not accuse ourselves of the moral perfidy which 
we to-day glibly attribute to others who are now inclined to follow our 
example. 

Unless a guilty conscience is the explanation, there is neither sens 
nor decency in the present popular denunciation of the French and 
British. 

But the Washington Post has got more to say. America’s 
record, they point out, does not stop in 1919. 

By the Johnson Act we notified Hitler that France and Great 
Britain will not be permitted to float loans here in the event of war. 
By the neutrality acts we told Hitler that when he got ready to invade 
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Czechoslovakia we would draw no distinctions whatsoever between 
Germany and her victim. By the narrowly defeated Ludlow resolution 
we went far to inform the world that there is no cause, short of invasion 
of our own territory, for which we are willing to make a positive stand. 
On top of this record, without parallel for pusillanimity, moral 
cowardice and stupidity, many Americans to-day have the unmitigated 
gall to blame the French and British for caving in. Not once, but over 
and over again, we have told London and Paris not to count on us 
when they are confronted by aggression; have told them, further, 
that we actually are on the side of the aggressors to the extent that we 
draw no distinction whatever in behalf of victimized states. 


And, says our contemporary, now that the English have 
followed the American example, they need not be blamed 
for this in America. We wish that English newspapers were 
written with this frankness and simplicity. We can imagine 
the refreshing candour of such a commentator applied to our 
affairs. 


Tur Kine came South on September 17 to keep in touch with 
events, and the crisis being at its height on September 27, he 

was unable to go to the Clyde with the Queen 
—— to launch the great new Cunarder, which has 
Elizabeth been named after her. The Queen therefore 

went alone and for the first time made a speech 
on public affairs. Her Majesty’s voice came through admir- 
ably on the wireless, and although she must have been 
nervous, no sign of this showed. She spoke words of courage 
and good cheer, which went right to the hearts of her people. 
First she had a message from the King: 


“Tur KING BIDS THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY TO BE OF GOOD 
CHEER, IN SPITE OF THE DARK CLOUDS HANGING OVER THEM, AND, 
INDEED, OVER THE WHOLE WORLD. 

“HE KNOWS WELL THAT, AS EVER BEFORE IN ORITICAL TIMES, 
THEY WILL KEEP COOL HEADS AND BRAVE HEARTS. 

“He knows, too, that they will place entire confidence in their 
leaders, who, under God’s providence, are striving their utmost to 


find a just and peaceful solution of the grave problems which confront 
them. 


“The very sight of this great ship brings home to us how essential 
it is for the welfare of man that the arts of peaceful industry should 
continue—arts in the promotion of which Scotland has long held a 
leading place. 
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THE speech spoke of the mission of such a ship as the Queen 
Elizabeth passing backwards and forwards, weaving as on a 
loom ties between North America and Scot. 
land. She then spoke of the men who made 
the ship: 

“‘ While thoughts like these are passing through our minds, we do 
not forget the men who have brought this great ship into being. For 
them she must ever be a source of pride and credit—and, let me add, 
affection. I congratulate them warmly on the fruits of their labours, 

“The launching of a ship is like the inception of all great human 
enterprises, an act of faith. We cannot foretell the future, but in 
preparing for it we show our trust in a Divine Providence and in our. 
selves. We proclaim our belief that by the Grace of God and by man’s 
patience and good will, order may yet be brought out of confusion 
and peace out of turmoil. 

“‘ With that hope and prayer in our hearts we send forth upon her 
mission this noble ship.”—(Daily Telegraph Report.) 

The Queen’s voice shook a little as she uttered this prayer, 
At such a time so moving a prayer had a double meaning and 
the little quiver in Her Majesty’s voice gave intensity to 
what she said. 


The Queen’s 
Prayer 


Tue Kine and Queen returned to Balmoral on October 3rd, 
Before Their Majesties left London, where they had spent 
The King memorable and heart-searching days, the 

King issued a message to his people, in the 
course of which he said : 


“TI would like now to thank the men and women of this country 
for their calm resolve during these critical days, and for the readiness 
with which they responded to the different calls made upon them.” 


He added a word of praise for the efforts of the Prime 
Minister, and uttered a “‘ fervent hope ”’ that a new era might 
dawn upon the world. The King and Queen remained a 
Balmoral until October 17th, when they returned to London. 
The load upon His Majesty’s shoulders is a heavy one, and 
likely to increase with the increasing tension in Europe. He 
will need all the proverbial courage and sense of duty of his 
illustrious House if he is to help his Empire to survive w- 
diminished in a world so full of dark quarrels. 

The news of a visit to be paid by Their Majesties to Canada 
next year has been received everywhere with great pleasure. 
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The Canadians will have the opportunity of demonstrating 
their loyal affection for the Crown, and the people of this land 
will greatly appreciate the closer touch which must inevitably 
occur between the Mother Country and the oldest Dominion, 
as a result of the personal contact of the Sovereigns with 


Canada. 


Tae exposure of England’s military weakness in the recent war 
crisis naturally suggested to Mr. de Valera that the moment 
; was opportune for him to strike at Ulster. 
asa sity . We pulled down the last Union Jack, that 
flying at Bantry Bay, a few weeks ago. The 
English had gone from Southern Ireland, they were evidently 
in a mess, what more natural than to cry “‘ Up the rebels.” 
The President of Southern Ireland, now called Eire, therefore 
claimed that the partition of Ireland should be brought to an 
end and that the loyal and prosperous Protestants of Ulster 
should be forced by Great Britain into union with his 
Republic. It would no doubt suit Mr. de Valera very well to 
have the solid Northern Irish to carry his scallywags on their 
backs. Lord Craigavon, Prime Minister of Ulster, replied at 
once. Ulster, he said, is part of the United Kingdom, and 
will remain in that position, as it is devoted to the British 
Crown and British connection. The only point of anxiety is 
that English Ministers, who have just preserved Mr. de 
Valera’s Republic from collapse, and have given him a very 
favourable trade treaty, may continue in this fatuous policy. 
They seem convinced—and the Liberal and Socialist Opposi- 
tion are as bad as Ministers in this respect—that to give away 
British interests and to abandon loyalists is a work of faith 
and virtue. 


WE still have an Empire. Under the egis of British officials, 
nillions of men of other races are given the freedom, order and 
‘ care they have never previously known, bene- 
ie nd the fits which are nowadays denied to many 
South Africa uropeans. Among British Protectorates are 
three small countries in South Africa, Swazi- 


land, Basutoland and Bechuanaland. These are governed by 
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their own Chiefs, helped by Resident Magistrates who are 
directly under the British Parliament. They desire to remain 
in that relationship with Britain, and not to have their 
countries given to the rulers of South Africa. The Boer, who 
dominates in the Union of South Africa, is a harsh and 
oppressive master. He ill-treats the natives within his 
jurisdiction, and by a succession of severe laws he has suc. 
ceeded in putting them almost outside the law in the Union 
of South Africa—save always the law which punishes them. 
The native may now not follow a skilled trade, he may not 
own land, and he may not go out in towns after dark without 
a pass. He cannot hope for equal justice, his comings and 
goings are regulated and hemmed in by harsh laws. Recently, 
in response to requests from Dutch farmers, pressure has 
come upon the Government to inflict yet heavier punishments 
upon natives. A question in Parliament has elicited the fact 
that General Smuts, Minister of Justice, owned to having sent 
a circular to the magistrates to this effect. The circular was 
worded as follows : 


“* Although Act No. 26 of 1923 provides for very adequate punish. 
ments for stock thieves, there is still continued dissatisfaction on the 
part of the public about the sentences imposed upon such criminals, 
‘I am directed to inform you that the Right Hon. Minister of Justice 
feels strongly on the matter, and he desires public prosecutors to be 
instructed to press for severer sentences in this type of case. It has 
been represented to the Minister that detention in gaol is not a sufficient 
deterrent to a native, and that lashes are the only adequate punishment 
for stock theft. Kindly act in accordance with the Minister’s wishes 
in all cases of stock theft in future.’ ” 


It is hoped that the British public is not becoming so hardened 


to unequal justice and to brutality in Europe as to be indiffer. 

ent to it in South Africa. In the Act of Union 
abn the natives were accorded a measure of British 
Natives? protection, which has been allowed to lapse in 


the instrument of disruption known as the 
Statute of Westminster. We are now always told that we | 
cannot interfere between natives and their oppressors in the 
Union, and that the interest and dismay shown at the il: 
treatment of the helpless, which the British Parliament has 
often displayed about foreign countries, would be out of place | 
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inregard to a Dominion. We do not agree with this dictum. 
We think public opinion in the Union of South Africa would 
have been very much affected if Parliament had taken some 
interest in the British native subjects who are so often ill- 
treated in that country. But even those most anxious to 
by on the other side in regard to the British natives 
already in the Union can hardly use this argument about the 
South African Protectorates. These countries are at present, as 
we have seen, under the protection of the British Parliament. 
The Union of South Africa wishes to obtain them, and so 
have yet more natives to control. Are we going to hand these 
countries over ? A recent article in a South African periodical, 
The Review, by Mr. Kingon, states the native point of view : 


“The natives of all the Territories dread the prospect of coming 
within the laws of the Union. Many of them have had some experience 
of these laws when they have entered into service within the Union, 
either as farm servants or on the mines at Kimberley, the Rand and 
elsewhere. Furthermore, they are fairly well informed as to what 
transpires in regard to natives living in the Transkei, Natal or anywhere 
else in the Union. They know all about the pernicious Pass System, 
the pick-up van, and the treatment which natives receive at the hands 
of certain of the police gaol warders, and unscrupulous employers. 
They also are aware of the differentiation of sentences imposed by the 
courts of law on Europeans and natives.” 

We may be unable to prevent, or even to mitigate, the 
persecutions which form part of the method of government 
in Central Europe and Russia, but here is something we can 
do to save the extension of tyranny. We can refuse to give 
up the Protectorates of Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuana- 
land. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has told the House of Commons that 
Herr Hitler had mentioned the subject of ex-German colonies. 

' It was apparently not discussed, for Herr 
Hitler in the policy of one 
step at a time, but the fact that colonies were mentioned at 
all has thrown Kenya and Tanganyika into great anxiety. 
If Czechoslovakia, which never belonged to Germany, is 
handed to that country by the British Cabinet, what chance 


has Tanganyika, which was formerly a German possession, 
of retaining her position in the British Empire? White 
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people and natives in the whole of East Africa are up in arms 
at the idea that they might be given over to Nazi rule. On 
October 7th Lord Francis Scott made a statement for pub- 
lication. He is a member of the Kenya Legislative and 
Executive Council, and an honoured political leader in East 
Africa. He is no stranger to our readers, who will remember 
the article he wrote for us two and a half years ago on the 
necessity for keeping Tanganyika. 

“The situation to-day is far more critical than then, and I appeal 
to all people of all races in East Africa to band themselves together 
in adamant opposition to any suggestion of ceding Tanganyika to 
Hitler. 

“The absolute necessity of retaining Tanganyika in the British 
Empire is too obvious to require explanation. It is a vital factor 
in the future of the Empire throughout Africa.””—(Daily Telegraph 


report.) 
It is not only Tanganyika which is threatened. The South 
Africans now, at long last, realize their peril, and the fact 
that they are very wealthy and undefended. The German 
demands are simple and direct. Herr Hitler has raised the 
question, and is, according to a Nazi official, “in touch with 
the highest quarters,” clear in his request: 
Germany’s demand was for the return of all the colonies of which 
she had been deprived. She wanted nothing more and nothing less.— 
(Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13.) 


So now we know what they want us to think. 


On October 12, the day when these claims were made, 

there was an outburst of spontaneous loyalty to Great 

ines Britain in Dar-es-Salaam. Carrying Union 

ent Ain Jacks and banners with their allegiance to 

King George VI inscribed on them, the natives 

of Tanganyika paraded through the main streets of the town. 

Scores of native tribes were represented in the demonstration 

and not only those from the coastal areas. The demonstrators marched 

all through the main parts of the town playing martial airs and were 
joined en route by large crowds. .. . 

There are increasing manifestations from upcountry of the anxiety 
of Indians and natives, all of whom are most anxious to demonstrate 
in a practical way their loyalty to British rule. British and other 

European settlers are also telegraphing to the headquarters of the 
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Mandates Committee at Dar-es-Salaam asking how they can help.— 
(The Times report.) 


The Joint East African Board on the same day— 


«,,, expressed its determination to resist any such change and to ensure 
the continuance of the present British administration of the Territory. 
For this purpose the Board considered that the organization of an 
influential and fully representative body was now of vital importance 
to educate and mobilize public opinion and to secure effective repre- 
sentation for the views of the great body of people both in this country 
and in Africa who regard with alarm the suggestion of cession. It was 
unanimously resolved to co-operate actively in forming such an organ- 
ization and in giving it full support and assistance.” 
We hope that help will be forthcoming from this country, 
both in influence and money. Conservative Members, even 
if they are in full agreement with the Czech settlement, 
will not wish to surrender British territory to German 
demands. 


Tue rebellion against our rule in Palestine has now lasted 
for nearly two years, and has recently become much more 
Sites serious. On October 5 the Colonial Secretary, 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, told the House of 
Commons that in view of the “ very serious deterioration in 
the general situation ’ in Palestine, the High Commissioner, 
Sir Harold MacMichael, was coming to London to see him. 
This visit was duly paid and it was decided to further increase 
the military garrison. Mr. MacDonald also told the House 
that since July considerable military reinforcements had 
reached Palestine. A brigade arrived there during September, 
two cavalry regiments and a battalion of infantry were sent 
in October, besides three battalions of infantry from India. 
There are now 17 battalions of infantry, two horsed cavalry 
regiments, besides artillery and armoured cars in the Holy 
land. In addition to this force the Palestine Police have 
been increased by several hundreds of British ex-service men. 
Recruiting for this is still going on and Sir Charles Tegart— 
whose Report on Palestine has never been published—has 
returned to that country, where he is now on General Haining’s 
staff. The work in Palestine is more a matter for police than 
soldiers, and it is therefore hoped that the police forces will 
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be further greatly increased and that the army will be relieved 
of this very unpleasant duty. Disorder is created by skilled 
professional agitators, who have not only succeeded jn 
arresting all development and rendering life very insecure, 
but have actually set up their own recruitment tribunals and 
also collect funds from the terrorised population. At the time 
of writing a siege is going on, inside Jerusalem, of rebel 
elements very dangerous and very destructive of life and of 
ancient beauty. The situation is not unlike that produced 
in Ireland in 1920. There the soldiers, had they been allowed 
by Mr. Lloyd George, could have dealt with the matter, 
They were not permitted to do so, and the process of yielding 
to bad behaviour was begun, and by slow stages culminated 
early in October this year with the hauling down of the last 
Union Jack in Southern Ireland at Bantry Bay. We tried to 
shut our eyes to the Irish danger. Are we going to do the 
same thing in Palestine ? We have the same choice: Govern 
or get out. 


PALESTINE has been allowed to become a problem in conse. 
quence of our general lack of policy in the Near East, and 

the total failure of the Minister for the Colonies 
to exercise competence in administration. As 

always, when Great Britain is in difficulties, 
our would-be successors abroad—and their good friends 
here—are ready with suggestions. Some time ago Sir 
Arnold Wilson, whose admiration for modern Germany 
prevents him from realising when he is flying alien kites, 
suggested the outlines of a vast project for Syria which 
would establish an Arab Federation to include Transjordania, 
Syria, Lebanon and Palestine. The Times favoured this plan. 
In an article published on October 12 it stated that such a 
Federation “‘ would give the Syrian Arabs the unity which at 
present they lack,” and the public therefore learned, without 
surprise, from the Daily Telegraph on October 19 that the 
idea had reached the ear of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and was 
about to be adopted by him. After describing the abandon- 


ment of the partition scheme our contemporary said : 
‘“‘ The MacDonald proposals, I learn, involve an even more important 
reversal of policy—the continuance of British administration in the 
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country and the ultimate establishment of a unified State under British 
control.”” [Our italics.] 

This looks like the Wilson-Times plan, and seems designed to 
lead to the confusion of interests, preparatory to some settle- 
ment of a nature deleterious to our interests. In studying the 
projects which are so often ventilated in various organs of 
the Press it is as well to look and see who sponsors them, and 
when they come—as does this one—from a strong advocate 
of Germanism, we should do well to think hard before we 
agree to what is proposed. 


Tue Japanese are gradually achieving their objectives in 
China, and at the time of writing their troops are just outside 
Hankow, which has been the acting capital 
for nearly two years. Propaganda alone 
cannot defend a place, or the Japanese would 
have failed to reach that city. We have been fed with endless 
stories of Chinese guerrilla troops, which existed only in the 
minds of the writers. The Soong dynasty has packed up and 
gone, the Chinese troops are all in retreat, and the British 
Embassy staff left Hankow on October 20 in a river gunboat, 
H.M.S. Tern. We shall, no doubt, hear later of the new choice 
of a Chinese capital. While the Japanese army is investing 
the capital their naval forces are pushing up the Yangtse, 
and have reached Ocheng, forty miles from Hankow by air, 
though much farther by water. The situation in the south 
is even clearer. The Japanese landed early in October at 
Bias Bay, which is unpleasantly near Hong Kong. From 
here they have made a forced march on Canton, which they 
have seized, thus totally cutting us off from all Chinese trade. 
Our position is a bad one, and we now feel the full blast of 
our disastrous post-war policy in the Far East, where we have 
put our money on the wrong horse. We have cultivated 
the unfriendliness of Japan, as though this in itself would 
save the situation. We denounced our alliance with her in 
1922 “to please the U.S.A.,” and our own faddists ; we are 
now without a friend in the Far East. 


The War in 
the Far East 


BryonD a certain amount of desultory aerial bombing, 
military action in Spain was slight during October, but the 
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Red Government of Barcelona announced that they were 
repatriating a large number of mercenaries—the name given 
in Red Spain to the international volunteers, 
The Italians have withdrawn or are withdrawing 
10,000 men, while a British Commission hag 
gone out to see what can be done to further more movements 
of the same kind. It would be a great gain to get the for. 
eigners out of Spain, and this now seems possible, for Russia, 
having abandoned the Czechs who were tied to her by blood 
and tradition, is not likely to exert herself on behalf of the 
Spanish Reds. A company of British mercenaries, heralded 
by the usual press notices, came back to England last month. 
The disbandment of the volunteers probably indicates that 
the Barcelona Government is short of both money and 
munitions, while the repatriation of the 10,000 Italians seems 
to point to the fact that Signor Mussolini is not sorry to begin 
to wind up an unprofitable adventure, in which Italy has 
pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for Germany. The 
Italians are very anxious for the ratification of the Anglo. 
Italian Pact and the recognition of their new Empire. France 
is about to get on to better terms with her Southern neighbour, 
and is to recognise that country’s recent African conquest by 
sending a new Ambassador with credentials to the “ King of 
Italy and Emperor of Abyssinia.” This healing of the breach 
between the two Latin countries is of great importance. 
But it should be remembered that but for the mischief- 
makers at Geneva these two countries would never have 
quarrelled. 


Events in 
Spain 


In the better atmosphere provided by the proposed with- 
drawal of Italian troops from Spain, Anglo-Italian talks 
‘ began again early in October. These continued 

“; /_acre, during the month and the ratification of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement is looked forward to 

in the not too distant future. On the other hand General 
Franco’s victory hangs fire, and, after making such sacrifices 
to ensure this, Signor Mussolini would probably not want to 
withdraw his soldiers altogether before it occurs. In regard 
to Italian anti-British propaganda, referred to in the Agree- 
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ment, there is no reason to suppose that Italy has continued 
her subversive work in Palestine, but nevertheless she is 
in close alliance with those who keep this up, to her detriment 
as well as ours. England and Italy are old and tried friends. 
The support of the British Government for Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour was decisive when Italy was united, and there is 
no question affecting the two countries which is incapable 
of friendly solution. The Italians know this. They also know 
that, in the event of war on the side of Germany against 
England, they would bear the brunt of the British attack. 
The mobilisation of the British Fleet on September 27 brought 
Signor Mussolini up with a round turn, and if Mr. Chamberlain 
had not agreed to the German demands it is not at all certain 
on which side Italy would have been found. Lord Cavan’s 
visit to Rome to attend the annual meeting of the Anglo- 
Italian War Graves Commission on October 8 was made 
the occasion of a friendly demonstration by the Italian people. 


At such a time as this, when “all we have and are” is 
challenged, when we have to realise that our very existence 
depends upon our own efforts, it is fortifying 
to remember brave men. On October 12 the 
French Government inaugurated a monument to such a man, 
a hero of yesterday, King Albert I of Belgium. A statue of 
the King has been placed in the Cour la Reine, at the bottom 
of the avenue re-named after the late King, and the ceremony 
of unveiling was attended by the King of the Belgians, his 
mother Queen Elizabeth, his sister the Princess of Piedmont, 
and the Count of Flanders. The guard of honour consisted 
of French Marines and Belgian Guards. Tributes were paid 
to King Albert by M. de Margerie, General Brecard, M. Le 
Provost de Launay and the President of the Republic, who 
said of King Albert that : 
“. . . his moral strength and personality dominated all that tragic 
time of August, 1914. He not only incarnated the Belgian people, 


but the universal conscience, when he made the noble declaration of 
which the words are graven in our minds.” 


And M. Lebrun quoted the famous words of the great hero. 
They should never be forgotten for they were the prelude of 
one of the great deeds of history. 


The Heroic King 
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“... Never” (said King Albert in the Belgian Parliament), 
“since 1830, has an hour so grave struck for Belgium. The integrity 
of our land is menaced. The strength of our cause, the sympathy felt 
for Belgium. . . . Europe’s need of our independent existence, make 
us hope that the danger will be averted. But if our hopes are not 
fulfilled, if we have to resist the invasion of our country, and to defend 
our homes, we shall be found armed and ready for the greatest sacrifice, 

The moment is now for action.” 

We know the rest of that heroic story, and the way in which 
the soldier King kept his word. He never left his armies, 
sharing every hardship, and, driven back to a tiny corner of 
his country, he remained the soul and symbol of Belgian 
freedom. ‘I cannot,” said M. Lebrun, “ evoke his memory 
without deep emotion. Tall, slight, with an expression of 
great goodness, which softened the energy and firmness of 
his look, I can recall the charm of his conversation, which 
was simple, well-informed and full of wisdom.” The King 
of the Belgians replied to this eulogy of his father in well 
chosen and well felt words. It is known that Belgium has 
once again decided to rely upon neutrality for protection and 
that she depends upon this for her future. Her friends can 
only pray that she will never regret this decision. 
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THE TRAGEDY IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


AND ITS CONSEQUENCE 


The very frank way in which the German author of this article takes 
the liberty of criticising some aspects of British politics may seem to 
be an abuse of the hospitality of a British review. I may be excused 
from the fact that the problem in question is the problem of how to deal 
with the Pan-Germanist mentality. It will not be denied that in this field 
a German who has struggled with that mentality for more than 30 years 
is entitled to present the conclusions of his life-long observation.—F.W.F. 


Tue origin of the first world war came primarily from a 
Germano-Slav conflict, which was the last outburst of the 
discord between the Slav and the German element within the 
Danubian Monarchy. The second world war, which at the 
end of this summer seemed almost inevitable, would have 
been the result of the uprising of a German minority within 
a Slav State. Why is it that conflicts in that remote part 
of Europe have a dangerous tendency to fire the whole 
continent ? 

The reason is that in this zone the ethnic elements have 
been so mixed and intermingled that it was almost impossible 
to draw a national frontier there, and a federal system was 
the only solution adapted to the ethnic realities of that part 
of Europe. The German wave and the Slav wave there had 
been running one into another, and had, foaming and boiling, 
each penetrated the other. A Germano-Slav political asso- 
ciation would have been, therefore, the natural expression 
of that situation. But this system was not possible in view 
of the strong national passions of the age. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the individualistic 
principle of nationality fell into this complex world of the 
European South-East and began slowly to excite deep 
national feeling ; this undermined the idea of federation. 
Unhappily the promoters of national exclusiveness were 
blind to the truth, once expressed by a disciple of Humboldt : 
“Nothing binds more than letting loose !”’ These nationalists 
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did not try—as did the British Empire—to reconcile politica] 
order with the undeniable truth contained in the demand for 
national self-determination. They did not see that national 
_ individuality represented at least one indispensable principle 
of the life of nations. If the Austrian imperial system, in 
spite of its infinite value for the whole South-East, value which 
had been celebrated even by the great Czech historian Palacky, 
was finally dismembered, it was because its statesmen had 
not seized the right moment for deepening the federative 
system by giving autonomy to its different nationalities, 

It was tragic also that the Czech State, contrary to the 
high ideas and intentions of its founders and spiritual leaders, 
did not learn from the faults of the Austrian system and did 
not sufficiently take into account in its constitution the 
irresistible force of that national principle to which it owed its 
own liberation ; therefore the neglected “‘ Selbstbestimmung ” 
of the others finally turned its dynamics against the new State. 
In stating these shortcomings one must, however, not forget 
that the neighbourhood of a Pan-Germanist Germany calling 
the German minorities her ‘‘ pioneer-troops,”’ was not en- 
couraging to autonomy. 

From the very moment when Germany decided to go in 
for an ultra Pan-Germanist policy, all States with German 
minorities were faced with a crisis affecting their very exist- 
ence. The choice for South-Eastern Europe was, on one side, 
too great a timidity in dealing with national minorities, 
on the other hand (Germany) the misuse of these principles 
for the destroying of this last system of federalism. The 
attempt made by Europe to resolve Eastern questions by 
merely applying western ideas was doomed to a terrible end. 
Lansing said after the war, he feared that the principle of 
national ‘‘ Selbstbestimmung ”’ would become the explosive 
by which Europe would be torn asunder. And it is undeniable 
that there was no region in Europe less apt for national 
separation than Czechoslovakia, where the different national 
elements are so mixed and so dependent on each other that 
the attempt to draw the German race and her territories out 
of the whole was the same as if one had separated by sed 
tion the famous Siamese twins. 
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This inseparable character of that Germano-Slav union, 

favoured even by the natural formation and protection of 
Bohemia, revealed itself during the whole course of history. 
Even after the destruction of the kingdom of Bohemia during 
the Thirty Years War this country remained intact as an 
administrative whole ; and in 1878 the Emperor Franz-Josef 
wanted to be crowned king of Bohemia in order to honour 
the old unity of the country. Only Bismarck’s veto hindered 
the realising of this purpose. After the war, therefore, the 
(Czechs had only to enter into the old frame of Bohemia- 
Moravia. Czechoslovakia, in essential substance, was not 
at all an “artificial creation of the peace treaty,’ but the 
natural expression of a whole ethnic and economic situation 
and of its historical consolidation. 
_ The whole disaster of the mutilation at work will become 
only too clear, when the German occupation is finished. Then 
the blindest will see that the rest of Czechoslovakia will be 
so cut off from all its natural and industrial resources that it will 
simply starve unless it becomes an annex to the Reich. Then 
the application of Western self-determination to Central 
Europe will have arrived at its reductio ad absurdum. And 
then it will also be seen that the right of the populations to 
abandon their geographical and historical framework must 
have some limits in a case where the balance of power of the 
whole continent is at stake. In this sense the Czechoslovakian 
problem was a European problem, the importance of which 
widely surpassed the problems of the Sudeten Germans. 

The foregoing statements may show the size of the disaster 
produced by the careless and precipitate amputation which 
has now been realised under the pressure of the resolute 
German will to destroy the Czechoslovakian State and to 
put it at the mercy of the Pan-Germanist Reich. As Germany 
knew what she wanted and had everything prepared, while 
the Western members of the chirugical commission did not 
know what they wanted and had no expert geographical or 
ethnical knowledge of the problem nor of the economic and 
political consequences of Germany’s demand, this has been 
carried out. We must note that this demand was, with slight 


exceptions, stated by Hitler at Godesberg, a demand to which 
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Czechoslovakia replied that it meant cutting her off from 
all her essential resources and an absolute neglect of certain 
Czech districts in order to benefit German interests. In 
many cases mere strategical German needs have been allowed 
precedence over legitimate Czech reclamations. Toa German 
brought up in the school of thoroughness all this appears to 
be a most dangerous dilettantism on the part of English and 
French statesmen. When the Germans launch a great 
political action it is carefully prepared by careful soundings, 
by a study of geographic and of economic calculations, 
Psychological observation and propaganda also form part of 
the plan, convincing German opinion and dividing and 
deceiving foreign opinion. On the western side of Europe 
public opinion, even in many influential circles, remained in 
complete ignorance of the essential facts of the situation, 
They knew nothing of the obligations which eventually bound 
the British Empire, nor of the importance of the case. The 
far-reaching consequences of the complete destruction of 
Czechoslovakia was realised only by specialists, who foresaw 
that the fate of this country would decide the balance of 
power in Europe, and that whatever time was gained by 
sacrificing that country would be counterbalanced by the 
disappearance of a strategical factor of the greatest importance. 
The practical destroying of Czechoslovakia and all strategical, 
economical and political consequences resulting therefrom— 
for instance, the separation of the East from the West, the 
enormous loss of Franco-British prestige in the world, the 
disastrous encouragement of Pan-Germanist arrogance—all this 
will be paid for the German “ Dictat,” imposed by highly 
organised pressure. The whole affair was a surprise attack 
and never a balanced negotiation. Its benefits and guarantees 
will disappear into smoke even before these lines are printed. 


The following declaration of a leading Czech paper has not 
been quoted in England :— 


“We have been abandoned. The world is now dominated by 
violence, the right is knocked out, therefore our place must be on the 
side of violence. We have no other choice, we have to go with Germany 
even on the mere field of economics, we must turn away from combi- 
nations which could range us with the adversaries of the third Empire!” 
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Who can deny, in face of this simple statement, that the 
price for this peace was not too high? This delusive peace 
cannot become a real and lasting peace, because it has been 
built upon a deplorable yielding to open threats. It is suffi- 
cient to state the effect this proceeding has produced on the 
soul of the Czech people and in the whole East in order to see 
clearly what has occurred. It may assure a truce of six months 
or less, for it is probable that the triumphant managers of 
the great bluff will prefer to exploit their success quickly 
instead of waiting until the defeated party has completed 
their armaments. The worst is that the depression and the 
disillusion voiced by the Czech paper is not only a Czech 
sentiment, but that the whole Near East sees the defeat of 
British influence, which has yielded to what Lord Grey 
called “‘ the Great Anarchist of Europe.” There could be 
no one, save some incurable pacifists, who did not, after 
Munich, feel himself in the presence of the fall of a great 
protective power. ‘“‘ Great Cesar fell, and, when he fell, 
then you and I and all of us fell down!” 

Several partisans of the peace of Munich have defined in 
the following manner the alternative before which the 
responsible men were placed: Either a European war, which 
would also have devastated the whole of Czechoslovakia or 
the abandonment of her actual frontiers. 

This is a false presentation of the case. In fact, it was 
a bargain where a ruinous price was paid for an uncertain 
gain. To this statement the reply will be made: “ Even 
admitted that is so—no price was too high for avoiding war.” 
But if this peace only favours a new balance of power and 
a general situation where Hitler can prepare a much more 
dangerous war than he was able to make at this moment ? 

The real answer to the above is: There was no war to be 
feared if the Western Powers clearly affirmed that every 
one-sided solution imposed by German violence would be 
followed by British-French military intervention. Hitler 
had certainly prepared an eventual overwhelming attack on 
the Czechoslovakian Republic. Many German divisions had 
been concentrated near the Czechoslovakian frontiers. But 
this project had to be realised only if it was certain that the 
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Western Powers did not march. Hitler firmly believed in 
their passivity. He had received important affirmations to 
that effect. At the last moment Hitler’s certitude was 
shaken when he learnt that the British Fleet was mobilised, 
But he knew, nevertheless, that great aversion to war existed 
and this knowledge dictated his conduct. At this moment 
he wanted quite as much as Mr. Chamberlain to avoid a 
European war. Germany was not ready for it from the 
military point of view and Mussolini’s co-operation seemed 
uncertain, the economic situation did not permit a long war 
—but Hitler knew that the fear of the others was greater 
than his fear and his plan was to exploit this fear. Enormous 
fortification and mobilisation for mere bluff does not seem 
very probable, but it becomes conceivable if one only 
thinks of the incomparable material gain this bluff has 
procured to Germany. 

The Western Powers fell into the trap and their giving in, 
before this most impressively prepared military display, will 
be followed by an immense weakening of their position in 
and outside Europe. 

But all this false pacifism is not the mere fault of some 
responsible men who had to take account of a divided and 
misinformed opinion ; no, it is the fatal result of more than 
forty years of blindness towards the undoubtable nature of 
the new Germany. We Liberal Germans of older tradition 
have foreseen long since the disastrous consequences of this 
British attitude and we were deeply discouraged when we 
saw after the war that nothing had been learnt and that the 
illusions were greater than ever before. German belief in 
power and violence will not disappear unless they run against 
a wall of iron and undergo the most realistic experience of 


the material superiority of the moral forces in the world. It | 


is tragical but an imperative moral duty for a German who 


may consider himself as an expert in the knowledge of the | 
mentality of Prussianised Germany to say this with the} 
greatest urgency, the greatest insistence—not only in the } 


interest of Europe but also in the interest of the German 


people. 
It is still a most dangerous fault on the part of many 
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leading Englishmen with a sincere love of peace to suppose 
that the Pan-Germanists are like other people with whom 
one can negotiate and peacefully settle conflicts. Hitler’s 
Pan-Germanism is an obsession, a folie des grandeurs with which 
no discussion is possible. The only discussion is unshakable 
resistance. * 

Gneisnau said: ‘‘ What Prussia is for Germany, Germany 
must become for Europe. Prussia must henceforth embrace 
the greater part of Europe.” Into this programme Pan- 
Germanism threw all German music, metaphysics, science, 
romanticism, religion and devotion. ‘‘ Our militarism,” said 
Professor Lambert in 1916, “‘ is the complete union of Weimar 
and Potsdam ; it is Beethoven in the trenches.” Germany 
of to-day represents the most powerful union between 
sentiment and will ever realised in history (Athens and 
Sparta never combined their souls) and this union is directed 
towards nothing but illimited expansion and domination. 
This furious will is, at the bottom, unhappy, full of presenti- 
ment of unavoidable catastrophe, it is even unconsciously 
seeking for its master, but it is ridiculing every attempt 
to propose a gentlemen’s agreement to an avalanche. 
The great Spanish diplomat and philosopher, Donoso Cortez, 
wrote almost a hundred years ago to his friend, the Prussian 
Minister in Madrid: “ Prussia is possessed by the devil and 
will retain it as long as she lives; that is a mystery of her 
history!” Since Pan-Germanism has been combined with 
Prussianism it has been seized by an obsession, that 
will irresistibly unfold its logical consequences and fulfil 
its law until it runs against a superior power. Pan- 
Germanism feels not the least desire for peace, for a 
new international order, for a constructive European 
co-operation ; no, its servants mock at all these things, 


but use them for the duping of their adversaries, for 


dividing their forces and for expanding their own power and 
domination. Give them credits and you will get them back 


*In one of his poems Robert Burns speaks of that dangerous crisis in 


_ the life of the adolescent when the higher forces “ speak with uncertain 


voice” and the doubt ‘“ whispers treason into the heart.” Great Britain 
has always spoken to the disciplined chaos called Germany with an uncertain 
voice. If this mistake is persisted in, chaos will conquer the world. 
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only as poisoned bombs; give them African colonies and 
they will militarise the whole dark continent and transform 
any harbour into a nest for submarines, grant them chartered 
companies and you have created centres of sedition within 
your own possessions. Therefore I say to you, keep distance, 
stop visits, spare words, but resist with utmost energy and 
leave the rest to Providence. 

It is certain that one day Germany will come back to her 
good traditions and will enter anew into the community of 
nations—but before that can happen she must experience 
the failure and disaster of her present diabolical game. He 
who considers this as an overstatement will one day be 
corrected by the realities he refuses to acknowledge. 

We exiled Germans who know our people and their 
leaders and have no illusions cannot understand how you 
fail to see such a danger. The world has entered into an 
iron age, where only those nations can survive which ask 
their citizens to defend the traditions and values which are 
worthy of the last sacrifice. 

It must not be forgotten that Germany is now unchallenged 
in the East and can throw her whole army against Western 
Europe. It is not at all sure that she will spend much time 
to prepare her expansion in the East. She knows too well 
that the “‘ British governess ” will be one day in the way of 
that expansion. Therefore it may be that she prefers to 
have her explanation with the British before that country 
has armed. 

Virility means not only the courage to see men and things 
as they are and to draw all logical conclusions from what has 
been stated, but also to translate into practice the undeniable 
conclusions. As the English nation is a very virile nation 
the world may be sure that she will overcome the false 
pacifism which has prevented her from seeing the actual 
German mentality as it really is and as it is brought to evidence 
by every new conflict arising between the Third Reich and 
the rest of the world. 

A great American review recently wrote the following 
words addressed to the new American generation, but which 
should be read everywhere where liberty is to be defended :— 
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“ Righty per cent. of the world’s resources are still with the democ- 
racies. No dictator in the face of such overwhelming power would 
risk certain defeat. The odds are with us, but time is against us. 
Each bluff uncalled—each aggression unchecked—makes the final 
reckoning just so much worse. To-day neither Germany nor Italy 
, could fight a long war. If they dominate Central Europe, they can 
j feed themselves indefinitely on Czechoslovakian munitions, Rumanian 
oil, Hungarian wheat... . 

“The march of the despots will be stopped only by superior force. 


or They fear general war, dread it more than anything in the world, 
of knowing that defeat would mean their destruction. Yet by an in- 
, credible supineness or stupidity they are permitted to strengthen them- 
le selves on weak isolated nations growing stronger and more menacing 


at every swallow. .. .” 

Kipling said: ‘“‘ Our Empire is so great and the difficulty 

jr | of its government so enormous that we prefer to let it be 

y | governed by Providence.” Unhappily, Providence accepts 

.n | this function only if heroic efforts offer co-operation for . 
sk | the work of salvation. 

“ Never in history has a great ruling nation so suddenly been 

put before such far-reaching decisions. 


F. W. Forrster. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


THE people of this country have at last realised that they 
must be organised as a nation to meet the totalitarian chal- 
lenge of modern war, if they wish to preserve their honour, 
their independence and their peace. They have learnt that 
professional Defence Services, however powerful, are not 
enough. They have also learnt that organisation to resist 
air attack cannot be improvised when war has actually broken 
out, or even when it is imminent; and they are deeply 
determined never to be caught so ill prepared again. 

The result for the moment is a babel of voices demanding 
action of various kinds—a National Register, universal 
national service, military conscription, and so on. The 
volume of the chorus is splendid and it only needs conducting 
with a firm and steady beat in order to constitute a new 
factor of inestimable value in the European balance of power. 
It is indeed the one thing necessary to rally the many forces, 
ponderable and imponderable, which stand for civilised 
standards in a shaken and anxious world. 

But half-measures will not do—the challenge to our whole 
position is much too serious ; and if we are not to be content 
with half-measures, we must see our defence problem whole. 
Is compulsory national service essential? And if so, in 
what form? That is the question which we must face 
without evasion, if we are to survive as a great World 
Power. 

Let us, to begin with, exclude from this aspect of the 
problem our three Regular Defence Services—the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force. The first and the third have had no 
difficulty in raising the officers and other ranks they need by 
voluntary enlistment, and they would lose much more than 
they would gain by compulsory recruitment under any 
conditions that can at present be foreseen. The Regular 
Army, on the other hand, has not succeeded in attracting 
either the officers or men which it requires ; but compulsory 
recruitment is totally unsuitable to its conditions of service 
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and other means must therefore be found of raising it to, 
and keeping it at, its proper establishment. 

There is, however, an immense range of defensive pre- 
paration and service—quite apart from the three Regular 
Services and their distinctive roles—which must be organised, 
equipped and manned with the least possible delay, if we are 
to rise from a position of anxious weakness to one of con- 
fident strength. This is not merely a question of keeping 
actual war at arm’s length ; it is also essential to the sense of 
confidence without which our economic strength cannot 
be maintained. We have an immense bill of expenditure to 
foot, and we shall not foot it without economic reactions 
which will shake our whole standard of living, if trade and 
business are not fortified with some greater measure of 
security than at present obtains. 

It is this wide range of defensive preparation that raises 
the question of national service. Let us examine it. 

In the action that we need there are three predominant 
requisites. The first is a greatly accelerated output of arma- 
ments, of which the most important are aeroplanes, guns and 
searchlights with all the complementary equipment which 
these require. To produce these essential munitions with the 
shortest possible delay will be national service of the most 
indispensable kind. It will call for a close and understanding 
co-operation between the Government and the great trade 
unions which has not existed hitherto and which cannot be 
further delayed without the gravest danger to all that we 
stand for and care for in the world. This is presumably what 
Lord Baldwin referred to when he said in the House of Lords 
that ““ Labour must be mobilised.” 

But compulsory service in this field is surely inconceivable. 
It will not be necessary, if the right steps are taken to secure 
the co-operation which Labour is willing to give; and if it 
were necessary, it could not, in this country in peace time, 
succeed. Co-operation is the only way, and it will give us 
all that we require if Labour can be assured that we have no 


intention of conciliating the dictatorships by any one-sided 
sacrifice of democratic interests and ideals, that there will be 


no avoidable or permanent infraction of the high standards 
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which the trade union movement has built up, and that 
wealth will be bearing its full share of the national effort 
which our security necessitates. 

National service in the industrial field must be voluntary 
service ; and the supply of skilled direction and workman- 
ship, both male and female, required for it must be kept free 
from any other form of service which would take it from the 
factories if the nation were mobilised. We cannot afford 
confusion and double entries in our scheme of national 
service, if all branches of it are to operate with efficiency in 
time of need. 

But subject to those safeguards industry must, in Lord 
Baldwin’s phrase, be “ mobilised” on voluntary lines, 
Compulsory labour for private profit is unthinkable; and 
while profits on munition-making must be as strictly as 
possible controlled, we cannot undertake to eliminate the 
profit motive altogether by nationalising all the industries 
essential to national defence. 

Second only to accelerated or “‘ mobilised” manufacture 
is organised efficiency in every form of preparation which 
ean increase the country’s resistance to air attack. 

This great range of service falls broadly into two divisions, 
civilian and military ; and these are best considered apart. 
Let us take the civilian side of it first. 

Britain has never yet had to contemplate the organisation 
and training of her civilian population for war purposes in 
time of peace ; but that unprecedented effort is now required 
of her, and a great majority of her citizens are unques- 
tionably ready for it. 

The first essential step towards efficiency in this wide 
field is unquestionably the compilation of a National Defence 
Register. If Sir John Simon’s recent speech means anything, 
the Government have already decided to submit such a 
measure to Parliament, and I need not cumber this bird’s- 
eye review with discussion of the form which such a Register 
should take. 

The main requirement is that the whole population 
should be catalogued by age, occupation, capacity, training 
and past experience in war service of any sort. When that 
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comprehensive catalogue is available—and it should not take 
long to compile—the Government should begin by listing 
all men and women whose skill and training are indispensable 
to the munition industries. These key men and women need 
not be excluded from all the defence services; but any 
such service which they undertake must not be incompatible 
with their munition work. Skilled men need not, for instance, 
be excluded from anti-aircraft batteries designed to protect 
the factories in which they are engaged; but the factories 
must be able to continue production under constant air 
alarms, and their skilled personnel should not be enrolled 
in services designed to operate outside the factories them- 
selves. This consideration applies, not only to anti-aircraft 
and searchlight services, but also to fire brigades, first-aid 
units, decontamination squads, and A.R.P. services generally. 

The next essential, as it seems to me, must be to 
exclude all able-bodied men of military age from anti- 
aircraft units and local A.R.P. services. This rule must 
no doubt be subject to a very wide range of exemptions, 
since provision must be made, not only for the labour 
essential to the munitions industries, but also for many 
technical services and for the maintenance of the public 
utility services, the transport system, and the working 
of the ports. But however wide the exemptions that 
may be found necessary, the rule should be laid down 
in order that recruitment for the Territorial Army may not 
labour under disadvantages which will prevent it from 
providing the requisite strength. 

When all these categories have been marked in the National 
Defence Register, there will remain a large body of competent 
men and women available for the civilian side of air defence. 
How are they to be recruited, organised and trained ? The 
system must clearly be local in character, each area appointed 
for the purpose having its own services complete; but the 
question is nevertheless one of national organisation, and it 
should no longer be left to a welter of local authorities in the 
great centres of population as in the past. 

Should civilian national service on this territorial basis 
be made compulsory—that is, should the Government be 
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empowered to call out for enrolment and training in each 
locality the men and women who are shown by the Nationa] 
Defence Register to be fitted for it and not required for other 
forms of national work ? 

For my part, I do not believe that there will be any such 
necessity. The need for almost universal service of some kind 
is now generally recognised, and it seems certain that an 
appeal based upon the Register and directed to those whom 
the Register shows to be suitable will meet with the most 
widespread voluntary response. 

But if the civilian services are to be maintained at a 
proper standard of efficiency, those who volunteer should 
enter into a contract, like the Special Police, to do the neces. 
sary training and continue in service over some period of 
years; and the Government should take special powers for 
use, by leave of Parliament, in any area where a failure of 
adequate voluntary response endangers, not only that area, 
but the neighbourhood of which it forms part. 

There remains to be considered our third predominant 
requisite—the proper organisation of the military but non- 
Regular side of home defence, namely, the five divisions of 
Territorial anti-aircraft artillery, the balloon apron, the 
observer corps, and finally the main Territorial Army, which 
is, according to a recent official statement, to be raised from 
nine to thirteen divisions, organised and equipped for mobile 
warfare on the same lines as the divisions of the Regular 
Expeditionary Force. 

The balloon apron, the observer corps and the anti-aircraft 
divisons have duties which can be efficiently performed by 
men above the normal military age; and they should not 
be allowed to absorb recruits who are fit for active service 
in the Territorial Force. The training must be sufficient to 
secure a high standard of efficiency; but when once the 
personnel has attained that standard, it can very well con- 
tinue in service to a comparatively advanced age. There 
should be no need for compulsory recruitment in these three 
lines of home defence, for they are likely to attract all the 
men they need above the prescribed age limit if the pay 
represents a modest addition to incomes earned in other walks 
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of life; and they should not in any way limit the field of 
recruitment for service in the main Territorial Force. 

This is all the more desirable since the Territorial Army 
is to be raised to a new standard of efficiency and strength. 
The lately announced decision on this point needs much 
further elucidation before it can be usefully discussed ; but 
two points at least seem clear. 

In the first place, it cannot be necessary to have a Terri- 
torial Army equipped and trained on that scale for mobile 


warfare in order to serve the needs of home defence in the 
more narrow sense. If such a Territorial Army is needed, it 
must be for service overseas. 

In the second place, the present system of Territorial 
training surely cannot produce a mobile army fit for instant 
service amongst or against armies based on training of the 
the French or German type. Mobility and fire-power with 
modern weapons involve a great deal of disciplined efficiency 
and technical skill, and these are hard to inculcate without 
some longer period of concentrated training than our Terri- 
torials at present receive—that is, week-end instruction 
culminating in a fortnight’s camp. 

I have hitherto held the view that compulsory military 
service should not be necessary in this country in order to 
constitute an adequate and efficient second line of military 
defence. The present Territorial system is certainly wasteful 
of time and money, and recruitment for it is unfair in its 
incidence. It takes too much from the willing horse, and 
there would unquestionably be far more willing horses but 
for the fact that many object to undertaking service which 
a multitude of others deride and shirk. But compulsory 
military service has never seemed to me the best way of 
correcting this fundamental fault. 

If the new Territorial Army is to be genuinely efficient 
in time of peace, it will have to be based on some period of 
initial training extending from a minimum of three months 
to a maximum of six. That is the Swiss system, which has 
given excellent results. After their initial training, Terri- 
torials would be engaged for a certain period of service with 
the Colours during which they would be kept up to standard 
by means of short refresher courses, passing thereafter to the 
Territorial Reserve. An annual intake of 125,000 with two 
years liability to Colour service would give a Territorial 
establishment of 250,000, and would rapidly build up an 
adequate trained Reserve. 
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I mention the figure of 125,000 with two years Colour 
service because the establishment which it would create seems 
to be that required for a mobile Territorial Army of thirteen 
divisions (13 x 15,000=195,000) with artillery and other arms 
complete. The number of youths reaching the age of 18 
in this country every year is somewhere between 350,000 and 
400,000. If the whole of each annual class were to undergo 
military training, we should obviously have a much larger 
Territorial Army than the Government at present contem. 
plates—and larger, too, than our military defence necessitates, 


I do, however, hold very strongly that all the youth of this 
country should undergo some form of open-air training in camp 
before it reaches the age of 21 and obtains the vote, and have 
therefore suggested that we should institute a system of from 
three to six months camp training similar in organisation 
and activity to the Civilian Conservation Corps which has 
proved so great a success in the United States. If a certain 
proportion of all youths coming due for this course of open- 
air training were allowed to volunteer for military training 
by preference, I have no doubt that we should secure a very 
adequate annual intake of fit recruits for our Territorial 
establishment. The number would certainly be immensely 
larger than we obtain from our present system of recruiting, 
because those who volunteered would not feel that they 
were serving while others shirked ; and their training would 
be many times more adequate. 


If this system were now adopted by Parliament, the camps 
could come into being next summer and we should have, say, 
125,000 new trained recruits for the Territorial Army by this 
time next year. Those at present serving in its ranks could 
pass into a Territorial Reserve, as the younger reinforcements 
came in to take their place; and if the national production 
of munitions were speeded up—as it surely will be in our 
present straits—we should be reinforcing our position in 
Europe with a trained and efficient second line as quickly as 
the necessary equipment became available for its use. 


I do not pretend for this outline of our requirements in 
the field of national service that it goes the whole length 
some people believe to be essential if our influence is to be 
decisive and our security complete. But it is, I believe, a 
plan for national organisation on lines which all parties may 
be persuaded to endorse ; and that is, of all factors, the one 
that will count most. 


EDWARD GRIGG. 
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MAN POWER AND LAND POWER 


TuuEsE are the two great assets of every nation, but they can 
only be effective assets if they are properly related to each 
other. Great man power can be rendered largely ineffective 
unless the land power, i.e., the capacity of the land to produce 
food for the nation, is fully developed. The experience of 
the last war should have brought this home to the nation, 
but national memory is short and the Great War is past 
history. Those who urged that the constant need was for 
a great development of our land resources, so that this great 
asset should not remain in a state of partial development, 
were not listened to. 

Have the events of the past few weeks been sufficiently 
alarming to stir the nation to demand that the land shall be 
used to the utmost? If so, the first step must be to put 
agriculture in a position to play its proper part in the economy 
of the nation. 

In time of war our agriculture becomes one of our main 
lines of defence, and the knowledge that we were producing 
sufficient food in this country to feed people on a rationed 
basis would have a great psychological effect—also, it would 
relieve the strain upon our finances, and upon our shipping, 
which could then concern itself with importing essential raw 
material. 

How far can we increase the output of our land? That 
is the question of paramount importance. No artificial de- 
velopment of agriculture is even suggested ; the land of this 
country at the present moment is so far under-developed and 
under-utilised that there is a long way to travel before it can 
be brought up to what should be its normal output. Arti- 
ficially created increases, or, in other words, securing an 
abnormal output, need only concern us in wartime or in 
periods of depression. But if the land is to respond to any 
special demand, surely it is obvious that it can only do so 
if it is in a normal condition in the first place? The sub- 
normal human being cannot respond to the call for extra 
effort, and it is the same in the case of the land. 

Man power and land power—it is not only a material 
question of how much food the land can produce for man ; 
it has an intensely human aspect : the primary function of the 
land is to produce men. It must produce a race of men 
endowed with stamina, physical qualities and the mental 
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poise which will counterbalance the evils of over-urbanisation 
and keep the nation healthy and sane. 

It is not a problem the solution of which might be worked 
out on the basis of the utmost use of machinery, coupled with 
a minimum use of man power. Such a solution could uw. 
doubtedly show an almost unbelievable increase in the 
output per man, but what would be the effect upon the land 
itself and upon the output per acre ? 

The land is something that lives, it is not a machine that 
functions by steam or other power—it is not covered in, 
Seeing that it lives, it functions under the laws of Nature, and 
it responds directly to human effort. The more intensive the 
cultivation, and, in consequence, the greater the yield, the 
more must human effort be concentrated upon the land. In 
regard to livestock of all kinds there is eternal truth in the 
old saying, ‘‘ The pony fattens best under the master’s eye.” 
It is necessary to draw attention to this side, since there is a 
serious tendency in this country to consider that the land 
itself should be regarded as a factory and be highly mechanised, 
actually using machines for the express purpose of reducing 
the number of our land workers. 

Other countries are on sounder ground in this respect. 
In Italy and Germany agricultural machinery has been widely 
used, but it is used with the definite object of supplementing 
the work of the cultivator and making it more effective, and 
not with a view to reducing the numbers working on the land. 
A balance is maintained between the economic and social and 
human sides of the problem. In short, the problem has been 
carefully studied, the objectives soundly selected. 

Even on the ten thousand acre farm run by the Fiat 
Motor Company near Ferrara there has been no attempt to 
mechanise it, as we understand the word. Or, to be precise, 
mechanisation was tried some years ago and given up on 
economic grounds. Now, in spite of its size, the farm is 
intensively cultivated. On the Central Farm paid labour 
has to be resorted to and all the machinery required for the 
area is centred there, but the bulk of the farm is divided into 
small holdings of about 50 acres, and the men are pledged to 
cultivate as directed by the very able administrator, who is 
a first-class agriculturist. These small farmers do not regard 
themselves as paid labourers, and, since they get a share of 
the proceeds, they handle the land and the livestock as if 
they were their own. 

Here we have it in a nutshell: the land employing the 
maximum of man power, and, being intensively cultivated, 
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producing the maximum amount of food—a full and proper 
use of man power and land power. 

Our Governments, from 1930 onwards, have expressed 
their desire to improve the state of agriculture and to increase 
the output of the land. The marketing legislation, first 
formulated by the Labour Government and then altered and 
brought into force by the National Government, was an 
effort to improve the position of agriculture. Four main 
schemes for organising and controlling marketing have been 
devised under the Marketing Act of 1931. Unfortunately, 
instead of increasing production, they have had, on the whole, 
a limiting effect. 

Organisation and control are good, but in themselves 
they will not secure the needed increase in output. A market- 
ing scheme to justify itself should secure better prices for the 
producer (and thus encourage him to produce more), reduce 
the cost of distribution, and, finally, provide the consumer 
with his requirements at a lower price. According to this test, 
our marketing schemes have not been successful. The main 
reason why Government action on behalf of agriculture has 
not been more effective is because so many of its measures 
were piecemeal, unrelated to each other, and with no definite 
place in the whole agricultural picture. Not only has agri- 
culture not benefited as it should, but its balance has been 
upset in consequence. 

First things should be done first, and clearly the first need 
was for a survey and investigation of the problem, a careful 
tabulation of information that would come therefrom ; next, 
in the light of that information, the wise selection of objectives, 
and then the formulating of the best long-term policy to 
secure them. The fourteen year plan in Italy (under the 
Mussolini Act of 1928) was devised only after several years of 
careful investigation upon which it was based. 

We say we wish to increase the yield from our land, and 
yet we fail to consider the principles on which we should 
work. It has already been said that the farmer must receive 
a remunerative price, if he is to continue to produce up to 
the present level, let alone raise that level. Conditions 
vary continually—a fixed price does not meet the needs of 
the case. What is needed is a fair price, related to the cost 
of production : if the latter rises, the price the farmer receives 
must be raised. 

But here consideration is only being given to the improve- 
ment of the farmer’s income, making his current account 
solvent to prevent him from getting deeper and deeper into 
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debt. This is right as far as it goes, but much more is needed. 
Our land to-day is not only seriously under-developed, but 
it is still on the down-grade. To improve the farmer’s income 
(current position) may well stop the downward tendency 
but it cannot secure the building up of agriculture or place 
it in its proper position in the economy of the nation. To do 
this there must be large-scale capital expenditure. 

The fact is that the Government and the nation have, 
during the past few years, permitted the land to be bled 
white : farmers’ capital has been reduced by 21 per cent. and 
landowners’ capital by 23 per cent. This represents a vast 
sum, and if our land at present under cultivation is to be 
restored to its full fertility, if reclaimable land is to be re. 
claimed and improved and thus contribute its quota to the 
nation’s food supply, a vast expenditure of capital is essential. 
This is the first fact that must be grasped. 

The key to the situation is finance, both current and 
capital. 

The subsidies granted by this Government do not meet 
the case. The townsman exclaims, ‘‘ But the Government is 
aiding agriculture to the extent of fourteen million pounds 
per annum! ” but overlooks the fact that, since the subsidies 
started, farmers’ costs have steadily risen until they now 
represent a sum far exceeding the amount of the subsidy. 
The cost of cattle food and artificials, the rate of wages paid, 
the cost of upkeep and the cost of implements, all combined, 
show an increase of over £26 million. 

But if money is to be spent upon developing our land 
resources, great care must be taken in regard to the order 
in which specific action is taken. 

For instance, our land has become seriously depleted of 
its organic matter (humus)—there is complete agreement 
on this point. The application of chemical manures is no 
substitute for humus, which should be provided by heavy 
dressings of farmyard manure and growing green crops or 
grass leys to plough in; in fact, on land without sufficient 
humus it can be actually wasteful to apply chemical manures. 

The Government scheme of paying part of the cost of 
lime and basic is good, but if they are applied to land in need 
of draining, they will be largely wasted. 

The Government has stated clearly that it wishes to see 


an increased output from the land. As already shown, to [ 


secure this increase is primarily a financial question. But 


if expenditure to this end is to be effective and not wasteful, | 
we must know in what branches of agriculture this increase | 
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should take place; we should know (and this is of great 
importance in regard to food supply in time of war) in what 
commodities we could be self-supporting without rationing, 
in what commodities we could be self-supporting on a basis of 
reasonable rationing. Not only should we be informed of this, 
but also in what part of the country the increase in this or 
that commodity should take place. 

To put this in another way, we should be satisfied that 
we are putting our soil to its best use, and growing upon the 
various soils the crops they respectively are most suited to 

wing. At present this is by no means the case, as the 
wing illustrations will show. 

When the wheat subsidy was introduced, and because 
there was no corresponding assistance for barley, wheat was 
grown upon thousands of acres that were really barley land. 

The case of sugar is even more striking : some of the best 
land for growing sugar beet—in Pembrokeshire—can not be 
used for this purpose at all, because there is no factory 
within striking distance. On the other hand, a factory was 
built at Cupar, in an area not well suited to growing sugar 
beet. 

The question of the sugar supply presented great diffi- 
culties in the Great War. When the industry was at its 
zenith (and before it was checked by the last action of the 
Government), one-third of our total sugar requirements 
was produced in this country. If we could produce fifty 
per cent. of our peace-time requirements, there would be an 
ample war-time supply, on a rationed basis. This means 
that in time of war the country would be saved the expense 
and difficulty of importing sugar. To produce the needed 
extra 20 per cent. would require something like 120,000 acres. 
2 it not worth while to investigate and see what could be 
one ? 

But the question of a great increase in the production of 
potatoes is far more important. Certainly five times the 
present output could be produced. In this country, potatoes 
are regarded solely as a table vegetable, but they can be an 
important raw material. In Germany, only one-fourth of the 
crop is used as a table vegetable—the rest goes into the 
manufacture of many commodities (including alcohol). In 
peace-time, therefore, potatoes could be used as cattle food 
and as a raw material, giving considerable employment in 
processing them. In time of crisis, this increased production 
of potatoes would give us an invaluable reserve of food, 
since it could be utilised for bread-making. If bread is 
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properly made, 50 per cent. of potato flour can be used, and 
an excellent and nourishing loaf is the result. 

But it requires consideration to decide where the increased 
potato area should be situated. At present one of the greatest 
potato-growing districts is the rich fenland of Lincolnshire 
and Cambridgeshire—expensive land, worth £60 an acre, 
On the west coast of Scotland there are thousands of acres 
of soil suitable for potato growing and the climate is favour. 
able, while the cost of the land is far less than in the fen 
districts. If land costing £6 an acre can produce the same 
crop as the £60 an acre land, it must be good economy to 
use it. 

In the case of arable land, it is essential to be certain 
that in aiming at a large increase in one crop, it shall not 
curtail some other crop: this danger can be avoided only by 
investigation. 

So far, consideration has been given to increasing the 
food supply for human beings. Unfortunately there is another 
side to the problem—that of increasing home-grown food 
for livestock. To-day, farmers depend more largely upon 
imported feeding-stuffs than they did before the war. The 
low world price of such feeding-stuffs lead to a really dis- 
astrous increase in their use. In general terms, the more 
self-sufficient a farm is, the sounder is its general economy. 

Fortunately, we have literally millions of acres of grass- 
land which could be improved by the application of the 
methods devised by Professor Stapledon for treating grass. 
A full and proper use of our grasslands would not only mean 
that a great reduction in our imported feeding-stuffs could 
be effected, but would make possible a great increase in the 
production of home grass-fed beef and mutton at a com- 
paratively low cost. We could in a few years’ time be prac- 
tically self-supporting in regard to meat, if our neglected 
grasslands were made fully productive. 

Three main commodities have been adduced as evidence of 
the need for investigation as a preliminary measure for 
increasing their respective production and saying where and 
how and to what extent a general increase in production 
should be effective. 

There are two main areas of land that have to be 
considered : first, land capable of reclamation and improve- 
ment (this includes grassland at present under inferior 

asses, and land in the west of Scotland which is potentially 
good potato land); secondly, the building up of humus in the 
existing arable land, and thus enabling it to produce much 
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more than it does at the present. In some ways, the former 
is the simpler problem; it would be winning new land to 
agriculture, and the increase would be secured without any 
danger of its interfering with the output of other crops 
already being grown. 

We have just passed through a period of great anxiety ; 
war seemed almost inevitable ; to-day the war clouds seem 
to be rolling away. The food supply, as a line of defence, 
will soon fade into the limbo of forgotten things, but the 
need for agriculture to play its full rdle in the economy of 
the nation remains as pressing as ever. The nation’s food 
bill at wholesale prices comes to £500 million a year; roughly, 
half of this is produced at home, the remainder is imported. 
But at retail prices, consumers pay £1,182 million for their 
food every year. 

Consider what this means: £500 million a year goes 
to the producers, and £682 million a year is divided amongst 
a far smaller number of men who distribute or process the 
results of the labour of a far greater number. 

In the case of milk—so essential to the health of the 
nation—the cost of distribution is ls. a gallon—a figure 
far higher than distribution charges in any European country. 
In Sweden, the cost of distribution is 6d. per gallon, although 
wages are higher than they are in this country. These are 
facts that should be looked into, and wise measures should be 
taken to improve the position of both producer and consumer. 

Another important factor in the problem is the raising 
of the standard of nutrition for the less well-off section of the 
community. This is of national importance, since with a 
higher standard of nutrition, much ill-health, which costs 
the public purse much, would be avoided. 

Increase in production to meet a higher standard of nutrition 
would not affect our present import of foods. This is a 


_ point that requires careful study: increased home production 


to meet this specific need would represent an increased 
tumover of many millions sterling. Investigation might 


_ well show that our first effort should be made to meet the 


additional requirements of raising the nutrition standard to 


the desired level. 


Finally, the nation’s economic position is far from 


satisfactory : before the war, when England was the great 
_ exporting nation, things were very different ; to-day, nations 
_ generally aim at self-sufficiency. A study of the trade returns 


for 1937 shows that, save in the case of three nations, Eire, 
Iceland and Greece, we have a large adverse balance of trade 
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with all the nations with whom we do business. This adverse 
trade balance in the aggregate amounted to the huge sum of 
£443 million—that is, we bought £443 million worth more 
from these nations than they bought from us. Our invisible 
exports (services, interest on foreign investments, etc.) by 
no means wipe out this adverse balance. 

We have thought so much in the past in terms of our 
export trade, and have been so averse to any suggestion 
that might affect it, that we have left unexplored other 
avenues of economic development. It would be quite possible 
to increase the output from home agriculture by £100 million 
a year. There is no other single industry which could increase 
its output by anything approaching such a sum. 

How would such an increase affect the national economy ? 

It is such a vast question that no answer is possible 
without careful investigation. But the nation should know 
the answer. The educational value of such an investigation 
would be great, especially in the case of a nation such as 
ours that has become so un-land-minded that it in no way 
realises how under-developed its great asset in land is; nor 
does it understand how much more, given the right treatment 
and planning, the land could contribute to the economy and 
the well-being of the nation. 


CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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AFTER MUNICH 


Tar end of many things ; in fact, the beginning of quite a new 
era in the political history of Europe. That, in the opinion 
of the writer, is the true definition of the agreements, reached 
at Miinich between Great Britain, Germany, France and 
Italy. 
The list of the things now ended is impressive. First, 
just for remembrance, we put the League of Nations. That 
ailing organisation is now dead. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
and M. Daladier signed its death certificate, when they 
appended their signatures to the Miinich documents. The 
League of Nations is dead, and international affairs are now 
decided, without the right of appealing against their decisions 
by the Big Four—the four Great Powers. It may not be 
right, and it is premature certainly, to speak of a Four Power 
Pact. But who can dispute the fact of Europe being governed 
now by Great Britain, Germany, France and Italy in direct 
consultation between themselves? At Miinich the fate of 
Czechoslovakia was signed, sealed and delivered without the 
Government in Prague having been consulted, or having had 
the idea of appealing to a Higher Court against the decision 
of the Big Four. ‘The pity of that all is that the trouble- 
makers of Geneva are wiped out, when, at last, there is a 
just cause for them to take up. 

Czechoslovakia goes too. The country in Europe, which 
stood nearest to Geneva, is crushed, dismembered and forced 
to submit to the German hegemony. With her minorities of 
Germans, Hungarians, Poles and Ruthenes, Czechoslovakia 
might not have survived. But the manner of her going is 
dreadful. Apart from its brutality, the crushing of Czecho- 
slovakia, which other Great Powers have permitted Germany 
to accomplish, creates a dangerous precedent in the domain 
of international relations in Europe. With Czechoslovakia 
the Little Entente goes too. The famous post-war triple 
alliance, uniting Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest, had for its 
principal object the defence of the status quo in the valley of 


_ the Danube against revisionist aspirations on the part of 


Hungary. The latter now emerges strengthened, and well 
on the way to regain her territories, lost in the World War. 
But the all-important fact is that there can be no real oppo- 
sition any longer to the expansion of the influence of Germany 
down the Danube to the Black Sea, and into the Balkan 
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peninsula, so that Turkey herself comes under direct pressure 
from Berlin. 


The Miinich agreements signify also that Russia is no longer 
in councils of Europe. While the Fihrer was settling affairs 
with Mr. Chamberlain, Signor Mussolini and M. Daladier, 
M. Litvinoff sat in the deserted Palace of the League at 
Geneva, issuing statements to a few subsidised newspapers, 
At Miinich Russia was not present, neither was she consulted 
on the findings of the Big Four, nor was she asked to partici- 
pate in the steps to be taken further. More remarkable still 
is the fact that Moscow has accepted its exclusion from the 
European councils without a murmur. With truth we may 
say that Russia has expelled herself. In the sad business of 
the surrender of Czechoslovakia, she hid herself behind the 
letter of her alliance with Prague which subordinated Russian 
aid to a French initiative in the same sense and to a decision 
by the Council of the League of Nations. But for a Great 
Power, like Russia, to hide in that manner behind the back 
of another Government, is to lose face. Face was lost finally, 
when Russia did not lift a finger to protect Czechoslovakia, 
already crushed, from the demands of Poland. Moscow 
addressed a stern Note to Warsaw. The latter replied to 
the effect: “‘ Stalin, mind your own business,” and Stalin 
remained absolutely quiet. It now needs only the final 
liquidation of the civil war in Spain for the whole world to 
see, what is true already, the amazing recession of Russian 
influence in Europe. M. Litvinoff has said that Russia will 
watch developments from the security of her immense terri- 
tory, stocked to overflowing with raw materials and food- 
stufis ; when the moment of the conflagration comes, Russia 
will intervene. More probable, however, is that the Russians 
have drawn in their horns because something is radically 
wrong with their army and their whole administrative machine. 
For example, it is creditably reported that the excellent war- 
planes of the Russian Air Force can neither be flown, nor 
replaced. That, because Stalin’s purges have got rid of the 
keenest aviators and the best technicians. 


However that may be, the fact still remains that Russia | 
does not count for the moment in Europe. The Czech [ 
bastion has fallen. That, coupled with the Austrian Ansch- } i 
luss, opens the high road to the German Drang nach Siid- \ 
Osten, so that Goering’s Four Year Plan, with the resources [ 


of the Danubian valley, may now become a reality. Poland 


has gone her own way. She has made material gains. [ 


Whether that makes her future secure we cannot tell. Anyhow 
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her alliance with France is valueless. Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, hemmed in between Germany and Italy, cannot 
lift a finger to aid France in an emergency. The Russo- 
Czech alliance is as if it had never existed. Its disappearance 
removes the connecting link between Paris and Moscow. 
Russia and France are now worlds apart, and the Franco- 
Russian alliance cannot operate. The whole system of the 
French alliances is swept away. The Maginot line of forti- 
fications represents the limit of the commitments of France 
in Europe. Like the Channel for Great Britain, the Maginot 
Line to France is a symbol of isolation from the affairs of the 
Continent. At the Quai d’Orsay the permanent officials can 
burn their files and start new ones. For the policy of France 
begins anew. It sounds a paradox, yet it is true that, after 
Miinich, France stands as free from real commitments in 
Europe as Great Britain herself. The partners in the Entente 
are nearer together than before, because of the similarity 
of their policies. ‘The Rhine, which according to Mr. Baldwin 
is the British frontier in Europe, has become the frontier of 
France too. 


Herr Hitler’s language is intemperate as ever. But he 
is sending his reservists to their homes and he speaks of a 
quiet Christmas. At Miinich we have bought a truce. 
The price was a heavy one. It remains to be seen how long 
the breathing space is to last ? In our opinion, it may last 
longer than many people imagine, provided Great Britain 
and France do not interfere with German political, economic 
and even military operations in the Danubian valley. France, 
as we have shown, is cut off from Europe. The inevitable 
conflict between Great Britain and Germany will come only 
when the Fiihrer is ready to tackle the problem of world 
markets. That he is not prepared to do yet, because his 
first aim is to consolidate the position of Germany in the 
South-East of Europe. When that is done, even then he 
may prefer to proceed further by challenging Russian suprem- 
acy in the Black Sea. When the German submarines, building 
at Regensburg and other inland ports, enter that distant sea, 


the question of the Ukraine will move into the foreground 
_ ofinternational politics. That fertile province to the Germans 
| is the Promised Land for their colonisation. Laid waste by 
| aTuthless war, its plains would be able to receive a million 
German farmers. That is the mirage, which comes to the 


Fihrer in his day-dreams in the Bavarian Alps. After 


_ Minich Germany stands revealed as the Great Aggressor of 


Europe. The conquest of the Ukraine, Hitler thinks, will 
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make the prosperity and power of Germany safe for genera- 
tions. Provided the British and the French stand aside 
and leave him unmolested to pursue his South-Eastern 
policy he says that he has no claim against them. 


But is that true? Even, if the Fiihrer himself believes it ? 
Events are marching fast. ‘The immense accretion of strength 
which Germany gains by her expansion down the Danubian 
valley, raises her potential energy to so high a level that it 
may become impossible for German policy to wait for the 
moment of the show-down with Russia. The impetus 
towards the conquest of world markets for a swiftly expanding 
industrial production may become so great that the conflict 
with Great Britain may come sooner than Hitler thinks 
himself to-day. There is the question of colonies. Of 
course we all know that the needs of Germany cannot be 
satisfied really by the cession to her of colonial territory, 
They certainly cannot receive satisfaction, if only the old 
colonies are returned to Germany. Therefore the agitation 
for the return of the territories lost in the World War may 
well be only a means of pressure upon ourselves and the 
French to oblige us to keep quiet in Europe. It may well be 
also that Herr Hitler would be satisfied with a token cession 
of colonies as a symbol of his unrivalled position as a Great 
Power in the World. Yet we cannot be free from the fear 
that the question of the colonies, because it is so convenient a 
starting point, may become in the near future the pretext of a 
much graver crisis. Mr. Neville Chamberlain must know 
the truth by now. For he has come into personal contact 
with the man, who is the master of eighty million Germans. 
It may be said that those millions are his slaves. But that 
makes him all the more dangerous and obliges us to study the 
ways of his mind all the more closely. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain has not said to us a single word 
yet about a possible disarmament. On the contrary he calls 
us to redouble our armaments. The air-liner, which carried 
the Prime Minister to Miinich and then brought him home to 
an amazing triumph, has been compared with the dove of 
peace. It is a new and welcome development to see the 
engine of modern warfare being used for the first time for 
the opposite purpose. Yet we notice that Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain’s experience at Miinich seems to have convinced him 
that the best escort for the “‘ dove of peace ”’ is a solid forms 
tion of swift warplanes. Personal contact with the Fire 
must persuade any statesman that with the master of Germany 
the only argument that carries is the presence of brute force, 
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ready to back the suave words of a diplomatic note. The 
mobilisation of the British Fleet could not have saved Czecho- 
slovakia. But it did provide Mr. Chamberlain with a backing 
for his arguments in favour of a peaceful settlement. 


A Frenchman said to the writer: “ Your country is 
lucky: after Miinich you are only humiliated, but we are 


_dishonoured.”” ‘To deny the humiliation is useless. Quite a 


different question, however, is to decide whether that humilia- 
tion could be avoided ? The future of Great Britain and of 
France, the future of the two Democracies, the future of 
Europe even hangs on the point whether we find in ourselves 
the courage of returning a true reply to that agonising query. 
The temptation naturally is to explain the thing away as the 
result of miscalculation, of a temporary inattention and then 
to send public opinion to sleep by a promise of reform. De- 
struction lies that way. For it is utterly untrue to say that 
the humiliation and the dishonour we have suffered are due 
to a casual mistake and to a passing miscarriage of judgment. 
In fact to say so would be a lie. Democracy cannot be saved 
from destruction by lying. We doubt whether finally lies 
could postpone the inevitable end. The only possible way 
towards salvation is in telling the truth. And the truth is 
that at Miinich, Great Britain and France were obliged to 
buy an armistice on terms, which are humiliating to say the 
least, because, together and singly, the British and French 
Democracies, in their present state, are no match forthe 
Great Aggressor. That is not Germany’s fault. That is their 
own fault. 


After Miinich what are Great Britain and France to do ? 
The temptation is great to do nothing, taking advantage of the 
obvious desire of Germany to expand towards the South- 
East. Now that France has lost her post-war alliances in 
Central and Eastern Europe, she can avoid being involved 
in a war in aid of a smaller State, needing protection against 
German aggression. Great Britain always has kept free of 
such entanglements. This country, for example, is not 
committed to any action at all if Denmark becomes the 
object of pressure on the part of Germany for the return of the 
territories the Danes received after Versailles. So London and 
Paris, singly or together, may be tempted to stand aside as 
neutral witnesses of what takes place beyond the Rhine. 
They may pass the time in exchanging taunts with Moscow 
as to which end of Europe is more to blame for the events 
taking place in its centre. Right or wrong the policy of 


isolation could be defended, provided the security existed 
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that the words of the Fiihrer about the disinterestedness of 
Germany with regard to the Powers of the Anglo-French 
Entente will be as sincerely meant to-morrow as they may 
be to-day ? That is the whole point, and bold indeed would 
be the man who would take upon himself to recommend that 
full confidence should be given to German promises to-day, 
to-morrow and for all time. 

After Miinich what is Great Britain todo? As a Demo- 
cratic measure she must introduce compulsory service. The 
defence of the country cannot be assured by volunteers, when 
for London alone more than one hundred thousand trained 


men are needed to man the anti-aircraft installations of all |}. 


kinds. For one thing, the nation must not commit the crime 
of sacrificing its flower, as it did in 1914, to the slackers, who 
want to think before they go into the front-line. British re- 
armament must increase, whether this country is to play a 
part in the affairs of Europe, or whether, on the contrary, it 
decides to keep out of the turmoil. Disarmed neutrality isa 
luxury, which no country can permit itself in the neighbour- 
hood of the Great Aggressor. Jor there is still the possibility 
to be considered of Herr Hitler one of these days trying to 
reverse the situation created by the Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty. Instead of the limitation of the German fleet in 
proportion to ours, he may try to impose a limitation of the 
British Air Force but in the opposite sense. If the German 
fleet is to be a third of the British one, then why, may Hitler 
decide, should not the British Air Force be limited to half the 
strength of the German one? That may well happen, and 
soon. If the country refuses to learn its lesson now, it will 
certainly happen. What will the British Government do 
then ? 


AUGUR. 
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AN EYE-WITNESS IN BOHEMIA 


“T love peace and quiet above everything. I hate war as does 
every just man, but I should like to see a great war that would clear 
the air like a thunderstorm, that would shatter all chains, and would 
thrust back to their natural bounds the hyenas among the nations. 
This latter most of all, for not until then will it be possible to enthrone 
the longed-for peace ; the logic of history points to this, as does also 
the spirit of God in that history. The spirit of God cannot, of course, 
desire war and bloodshed, but the breaking of fetters and the restora- 
tion of human dignity to an earth which has breathed arrogance and 
hate for centuries past. I call for God’s judgment, I call for justice ; 
millions call with a voice that will find the ear of God.””—Julius Zeyer. 


On the afternoon of September 30, I was asked by the War 
Office to be an Observation Officer in Czechoslovakia on 
behalf of the International Commission. In the ’plane that 
took me next morning to Prague, my mind went back to a 
summer day in 1933 on the Island of Sylt, off the north-west 
coast of Germany. There, as an undergraduate on vacation, 
I had met a young Sudeten German student from Prague, 
who had invited me to go ski-ing in the Bohemian mountains 
that winter. I recalled days on skis with my young Sudeten 
friend. How, of all excursions, those that exercised the most 
fascination were those that took us across the mountain 
tops to the Youth Hostel on the German side where one 
notice, ““ Remember you are a German,” greeted you as you 
shook the snow from your boots, and another ‘“‘ You are 
nothing: your people is everything.—Adolf Hitler” stared 
down at you as you took your soup. I remembered evenings 
in the mountain hut spent in discussion of the Volksgemein- 
schaft and Das deutsche Blut-Schicksal. I remembered the 
quiver of excitement and resentment that would go through 
us when the door would be thrust open and a voice shout 
“The Czech gendarmes are coming round for passports !’’ I 
remembered how in the early morning we would sing the 
song of the South Tyrolese Germans, that cry for salvation 
from Italian domination to the melody of the Imperial 
Austrian Jager-regiment march—a gesture from one German 
minority to another. I remembered that most thrilling of 
all moments when the clouds encircled our hut and one lad 
stood on watch outside: how then a record of the Horst 
Wessel song would be played on a muffled gramophone, and 
eyes would glisten at the call of that dynamic force from 
across the frontiers. 


All that was ended now. Our youth organisation, the 
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Wandervogel, was dissolved—the last representative of that 
romantic spirit which had caused Professor Foerster to 
say of the German Youth movement :— 


“It is the snowdrop on the hard German snow. It announces the 
German spring. It is a real consolation to every German who was 
ready to doubt whether the German soul would ever escape from 
the enchantment in which its pursuit of Power seemed to have in. 
extricably involved it. That, in the midst of anger and hatred, mise 
and despair, this German flower could bloom is not only a glad ho 
for those to whom true Germanism is their spiritual home, but for 
other countries which feared that the de-Germanised German had come 
to stay.” 


Well, either the snowdrop was of too tender growth, or 
the German soil too hard and rank. The Wandervogel had 
served its purpose—it had kept alive the spirit of Germanism 
among those Sudeten boys. Now it had been “ voluntarily ” 
dissolved under Henleinist pressure to facilitate in advance 
Herr Himmler’s inevitable task of Gleichschaltung. 

My ’plane brought me to Prague on the afternoon of 
October 1. After three hours driving through the dark that 
evening on the road to Budweis in Southern Bohemia, our 
car was suddenly pulled up by police and soldiers at a barrier, 
‘No farther,” they said. ‘ Krumau is in the hands of the 
Henleinists.”” So I and my colleague, a retired Army officer, 
postponed our visit to Krumau till daylight. Krumau is a 
picturesque old town on the Moldau, 20 miles south-west of 
Budweis. I shall not forget it. When we visited the place 
on Sunday, October 2, it was to find that the local Sudeten 
German party officials, and the Henleinist Freikorps, had 
seized the town with the active connivance of the Mayor and 
local authorities, driven out most of the Czech and German 
Social Democrat population, imprisoned the remainder, and 
compelled the local Czech gendarmerie to retreat to the 
outskirts of the town. 

When we arrived, Krumau presented the astonishing 
spectacle of a medieval town under Chicago conditions. 
A double barricade of barbed wire and sandbags had been 
erected over the old bridge leading to the centre of the town. 
Practically the entire male population was armed. Boys of 
fifteen were “ patrolling” the streets, with steel helmets, 
rifles, hand-grenades, and the most modern type of tommy- 
gun: it was clear that none of these weapons came from 
Skoda, or any other Czech arsenal. The town was festooned 
with swastikas, and printed notices on the wall, signed by the 
Mayor, summoned the people to declare for Hitler and to 
welcome the German troops. These notices had been printed 
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in Passau (Austria). Other printed notices ‘‘ Rechts Fahren ” 
(Drive to the Right) indicated to the population that they were 
to consider themselves already as being in the Reich. 


But at this time Krumau lay well within the Czech frontier 
and presented a difficult problem to the authorities in Budweis, 
who wavered for five days between the alternative of taking 
the town by military operation (which would have meant a 
large number of casualties), compelling the unfortunate 
Czech gendarmerie to return to their posts—where they would 
have been murdered—and doing nothing at all. When the 
Czechs, who appear only too often reluctant to take anything 
but half measures, sent a tank into the town and shot up the 
place (without, however, hitting anyone), there existed among 
the population a state of affairs which can only be described 
as hysteria. At one moment the population, like some stage 
army, would rush into the market square with enough show 
of determination as if to resist a dozen Czech divisions. A 
burst of firing on the hill-tops some few kilometres away, and 
a wave of panic would sweep as rapidly over the population. 
These were the people who had spat on Czech postmen as they 
delivered letters, before the latter had been forced to flee to 
Budweis. These were the men who had defaced the statue 
of Masaryk the day before we arrived. Eight years before 
these self-same “‘ Nazi” fanatics had given Krumau the 
reputation of being the most Communist town in Bohemia. 
Six months previously the Czech county police had had to 
place the Mayor under temporary arrest when Dr. Benes 
was paying a visit, as the Mayor had threatened to shoot him. 
The same men were now clamouring for release from the 
Czech “‘ Hussite Soldateska.”” The Czechs, it is interesting to 
note, when they proclaimed their independence of the Austrian 
monarchy on October 28, 1918, spilt no drop of blood, broke 
no window, and took no revenge, either upon those who had 
oppressed them for three centuries, or even for the execution 
and imprisonment with which they had been terrorised during 
the War. The first law passed by the Czechoslovak revolu- 
tionary committee in 1918 declared that “ All existing laws 
remain in force’ ; two or three days after the declaration the 
Government offered to the leaders of the German minority 
seats on the Revolutionary Committee (an offer which was 
refused). 

Czech gendarmes, decent elderly men, told me that they 
had lived all their lives among the Sudeten population, and 
could not account for this hysteria, which, since Henlein’s 


_ entry into politics, had turned former acquaintances and even 
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friends into raving political fanatics. Having once seen it 
myself I no longer wonder why the Sudeten areas have the 
highest rate of suicide in Europe. The wildest of the Sudeten 
Germans are those whose parents are of mixed race. Henlein’s 
mother, a Czech, is said not to be able to speak a word of 
German. The gendarmerie captain in Krumau, an elderly 
Czech who had served two Austrian Kaisers, and was hap 

so long as he had a State to serve, was married to a Sudeten 
German woman and his two sons—to the father’s distress— 
were both fanatical members of the Sudeten German party. 

It was clear to my colleague and myself that it was our 
duty to visit Krumau daily until such time as either normal 
relations could be re-established between the local inhabitants 
and the Czech authorities, or until the German frontier was 
advanced so as to include the town. A crowd of hundreds, 
including Czech and German refugees, would throng the 
market place of Budweis in the morning as the two incom. 
prehensible Englishmen, after tying an old Union Jack to 
the bonnet of a still older car, drove off towards Krumau, 
Once arrived at Krumau, my companion’s breezy, military 
manner broke down the menacing suspicion of the Freikorps 
men. But every time my colleague slapped the back of one of 
these piratically armed individuals I feared an explosion, 
A spent bullet fired from a hillside did in fact hit the radiator 
cap of our car which we had left with the chauffeur, who 
thereupon frantically pulled off the Union Jack and came 
running to us with the flag wrapped round his person. 

Eventually, Herr Kundt, the chief Parliamentary Deputy 
of the Sudeten German party (a man chosen as a boy and 
carefully trained as a political agitator), arrived with authority 
from the Czech Government and prevailed upon the popula- 
tion to remove signs of a Nazi occupation and to limit the 
carrying of arms to organised parties of ex-service men. This 
was not before one of the local idiots had allowed his gun to go 
off accidentally and shot a child. At this time, although 
several days were to pass before Krumau was finally included 
in the German frontier, several German Army officers and 
N.C.O.s in uniform could be seen in the town. 

More significant, however, was the presence of “ political 
organisers,” some in uniform, others not, who preceded the 
German Army, preparing the way. In some cases these wer 
local S.D.P. inhabitants. Herr Adolf Jobst, for example, 
who, as “kreisleiter for the Bohmerwald,” has assume 
control of Krumau and the entire neighbouring district, is 
former Parliamentary Deputy for Krumau in the Prague 
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Parliament. Under his direction, S.S. and S.A. men, imported 
from the Reich, are conducting a “ cleaning-up” process. 
Those who imagined that the arrival of German troops would 
mean the immediate disappearance of the Sudeten Freikorps 
and their methods have been mistaken. Under the eyes of 
the military, former Freikorps men, assisted by the 8.8., are 
confiscating property, making arrests, and adjusting old 

ievances against those non-Henleinist local inhabitants, 
Sudeten or Czech, who have not been able to flee into Czech 
territory. I had the definite impression that the German 
nilitary dare not interfere with the activities of these political 
organisations, much as they would like to. Further, it would 
seem that all the younger officers have become imbued with 
the Nazi Party ideas and jargon. 

In one district which German troops have occupied 
Czechs have been thrust over the frontier by Freikorp men, 
who gave them slips of paper bearing the words ‘“‘ Herr 
can leave Reich territory, to stay in Czechoslovakia. Return 
is not possible.” This, of course, is quite contrary to the 
Munich agreement, but it is chiefly interesting as indicating 
that in territory now occupied by German troops, free rein 
is still allowed to the Freikorp to do what they like with the 
local population. 


Our last experience of Krumau was when three directors 
of the Spiro Paper Company arrived at our hotel at eight 
one morning, having driven for three hours from Prague. 
The Spiro paper mills, on the outskirts of Krumau, are the 
second largest in Europe, and the whole newspaper industry 
of Czechoslovakia (and some English firms too) is dependent 
upon them for supplies. These directors, Czech citizens, 
informed us that there was only five days more supply of 
paper left in the country, and that it was imperative that 
they should go to Krumau to parley for the delivery of paper. 
We accompanied them in the car. 

Round a table in the Mayor’s parlour we were discussing 
whether the new German frontier just included the mills or 
not when a door was flung open and three Freikorps men, with 
steel helmets and rifles, and a week’s growth of beard, rushed 
in and demanded the immediate arrest of the three directors 
on the grounds that they had stolen the wealth of the com- 
munity. When these astonishing persons had been per- 
suaded to withdraw by my colleague, it was agreed that we 
should all go to the paper mills to find out what was the 
position. We found, as we suspected, that the German 
frontier barrier included by a few yards the entrance to the 
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factory. An army officer was fetched, and we were invited to 
step over and to discuss the matter in a restaurant. No 
sooner there than, for the second time in twenty minutes 
we were rudely interrupted, this time by Herr Jobst, who 
announced that he had personally confiscated the paper mills 
and would arrest the three directors. We, the observers, 
might return into Czechoslovak territory, he said. After 
vigorous protests on our part the army officer, patently 
overawed by the man Jobst, acceded to our demand that we 
should all go immediately to the Commanding Officer of the 
German troops. The outcome of this incident was that the 
Czech directors were permitted to return with us to Budweis, 
but not before we had all been kept for two hours under 
military guard in a closed car whilst Herr Jobst gave his 
version of affairs to the German commander, and not before 
the Union Jack had been torn off the car, and an organised 
rabble had been permitted, in the presence of the German 
military, to shout vulgar abuse at our party. 


Our normal work was to hurry to points where the Czechs 
informed us that the Germans were overstepping the frontier, 
Some of these cases were partly due to the fact that the 
control map of the International Commission in Berlin was 
on a small scale, and that in copying this line on to their larger 
scale maps the Czech and German army authorities had 
different interpretations. Observation Officers in other sec- 
tors reported that the German authorities were courteous and 
accommodating when their attention was drawn to the fact 
that, according to the Observation Officers’ map, they were 
over their frontier. But in every case with which my colleague 
and myself had to deal the Germans declined to withdraw 
except on authority from the General Staff. And, in every 
such case, the reason for such unauthorised advance was 
evident to any layman: it enclosed either some tactical point 
or economic advantage. General Oswald, commanding the 
German troops on the southern sector, frankly pointed out 


to my colleague the strategic points on the map, irrespective | 
of which side of the frontier they lay, which it was his wish to | 


occupy. Once a Czech village has been occupied by German 


troops, it ceases to be Czech. Our sector lay in the southem 
part of that wasp-waist of Czechoslovakia which it is the | 
German desire to render as thin as possible. A glance at the } 


latest map will show that it is north and south of this wasp- 
waist that the German advance has gone farther even than 
laid down in the Godesberg Memorandum. I formed 4 
definite impression then, confirmed since, that British Obser- 
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vation Officers were viewed by Berlin with unconcealed 
suspicion and dislike. 

In the No-man’s Land that lay between the German and 
Czech armies, responsibility was laid by Berlin upon the 
Czechs for maintaining order. Here a handful of Czech 
gendarmes had an almost terrifying duty to fulfil. Their 
only training is that of village policemen. Suddenly they 
were called upon to control an area in front of which lay the 
German Army, into whom propaganda has instilled the idea 
that Czech police are little better than wild animals. The 
advance posts of their own Army lay some kilometres behind 
them. They were obliged to parley unarmed with German 
troops who had advanced beyond the demarcation line. In 
my presence a German major threatened to run over with a 
tank Czech gendarmes who informed him that the village 
occupied by German troops was nominally on the Czech side. 
Many have been shot dead, or captured, and their homes 
plundered. I met quite a few of these Czech gendarmes. 
They have remained calm, courteous, and amazingly 
courageous in the most unnerving circumstances. All of 
them testified to the change of character which came over the 
Sudeten Germans after Henlein started the party, and 
especially since that moment some weeks ago when, in the 
words of one wit, the Sudetens received orders to lose their 
patience. 

Much unnecessary suffering was caused by the lack of 
definite news. The local civil and military authorities were 
stunned by hearing of the full extent of the territory which 
was finally to be occupied by German troops without a 
plebiscite, exceeding as it did in many places even the Godes- 
berg Memorandum. When it became known that the fifth 
zone included many purely Czech districts, and severed vital 
lines of communication in the Republic, the local garrison 
commanders took steps to avoid any outbreak of disorders 
among the population or the troops. None occurred. Un- 
certainty as to where, if at all, the plebiscite would be held 
was another cause of acute distress. The Czech population 
and the German Social Democrat population were exhorted 
by the Czech authorities to remain in their home districts in 
view of the anticipated plebiscite. ‘‘ When are the English 
ope coming ?” gave place to “ Will your troops come 
at all?” 


The human problems that presented themselves were 
heartbreaking. An old Czech woman who used to live alone 
in Krumau had been ordered to return by the Budweis police 
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and pleaded to be allowed to remain in Budweis with her 
relations. Another Czech woman wanted news of her son, a 
lad of twenty, who was serving as civil guard when he was 
captured by 8.D.P. men at the end of September. A young 
Jewish couple, refugees from Vienna, had already purchased 
passages to America, and had the necessary visas for emi- 
gration ; rich in Czech money, they yet lacked the foreign 
currency demanded by the Czech authorities for a ticket out 
of the country. A Czech widow, who used to keep a restaur. 
ant in what is now German territory, sought help to find a 
German restaurant keeper in a Czech district who would 
exchange his property. Another woman had just heard that 
her husband, a Czech official who stuck to his post in Sudeten 
territory, was now in Dachau concentration camp. All these 
brought their troubles to us, the British Observation Officers, 
We could only dispense advice, as we had neither authority 
nor facilities for helping them. 


The refugee problem is overwhelming. Herr Kundt, 
the Parliamentary leader of the now dissolved Sudeten 
German Party, told me personally that he was very likely 
not going to live in the Reich, but would remain in Czecho. 
slovakia “‘ to be of assistance to those Germans still remaini 
in the Republic.” In view of this, the Czech desire to keep 
all Germans out of the State is understandable. All refugees 
who are not purely Czech are being driven out by the Czech 
police under penalty of imprisonment. The German frontier 
guards let people in but no one out. The non-Nazi Sudeten 
Germans, for their part, recognize this reorientation. For 
them there is only one escape—out of Europe altogether. 
Herr Jaksch, the leader of the German Social Democrats, 
has been negotiating London as is known for German refugees 
to be allowed to settle in some part of the British Empire. 
I was shown the manifesto and plans of one such “ colonisa- 
tion” society, formed amongst refugees who intend to 
emigrate. ‘‘ The peace of Europe has been saved for the 
Western Powers at our cost,” runs the manifesto, “ and they 
therefore have a legal obligation to pay for our plight.” These 
intending emigrants include not only German-Jews, but Social 
Democrats and even Czechs, and I was told that there are a 
large percentage of peasants. They all wish to form a colony 
together. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Czechs said to me, not once but many times, “ Jf only we were 
a colony of Britain. This could never have happened to us 
under the British Empire.” 


The scene behind the German lines and behind the Czech 
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ines provided an amazing contrast. Every house and every 
farm building in territory occupied by German troops was 
fying a swastika flag within a few hours, which must either 
have been smuggled over the frontier weeks in advance and 
kept in hiding, or else imported along with the German troops 
and distributed in their advance. Officers and men of the 
German Army wore flowers in their caps, and §.D.P. badges 
on their coats. They could afford to amuse themselves for 
the unpleasant work was being done for them by the Secret 
Police, S.S., and political organisers. 


But there was another side to the picture. In Kaplitz, 
which I visited two days after it had been occupied by the 
Germans, Sudeten peasant women were standing in a long 
queue for food outside a shop. Over the door was a notice 
“Recruiting depot for the National Socialist Party,” indicating 
that the distribution of food was closely related to party 
membership. The local Sudeten Germans will suffer, more- 
over, severe financial loss when the rate of exchange imposed by 
the Germans, ten Ke. to the mark (it is normally six), becomes 
general. German soldiers asked whether I could get them 
shoes from across the frontier—the Czechoslovak shoe 
industry being the largest and cheapest in the world. In 
Kaplitz the Bergermeister, whom the Czech liaison officer 
with me recognized as having led several marauding attacks 
of §.D.P. men against Czech gendarmes, asked me rather 
sheepishly whether it would be possible to send in electrical 
apparatus to be repaired in Budweis—the nearest Czech 
town. This is an aspect which has escaped attention. 
The enormous economic loss sustained by the Republic 
is generally appreciated. But the seceded Sudeten towns and 
villages—at any rate in the south—will suffer more. All their 
communications—road, rail and telephone—are centred on 
the cities still lying in Czechoslovakia. Neglected for cen- 
turies on the outskirts of the old Austrian Empire they have 
recently been opened up to tourists by the exertion of the 
(Czechs. Now, Reich Germans, to whom Bavaria and the 
Tyrol are available, are hardly likely to make a difficult 
journey to the Bohemian hills. 


It is not easy to describe what I experienced on the Czech 
side. ‘These men are also God’s creatures,” said Herr 
Hitler at Nuremberg in September, speaking of the Sudeten 
Germans. Yet in an hour when it seemed as though even 
God had forsaken them, the Czechs rose to heights of dignity, 
stoical calm, and sacrifice that might be called spiritual. I 
shall not be likely to forget the scene in Wallern on the first day 
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of the German occupation. Every house was bedecked with 
garlands and swastikas. Every man, woman and child stood 
in two lines down the main street. All wore national costume 
or uniform. Each clutched a flag. In an hour the German 
Army of deliverance would enter. Down the street between 
those two lines of hardened faces marched the last retreatj 
Czech troops. The men marched with bayonets fixed and 
looked neither to the right nor left. No one of that crowd 
stirred. Not a shout was raised. It was the end of an epoch 
the end of Bohemia, the final abandonment of a centuries-old 
effort. No longer would the traveller going eastward across 
Central Europe hear the greeting of “ Griiss Gott!” Now 
he would pass directly from ‘“‘ Heil Hitler!” of the Reich 
to the “‘ Nazdar!” of the Czechs. 


The heroic, Wagnerian strain, so beloved by Germans, 
is alien to the Czechs. They love the normal quiet life. | 
saw no sight behind the Czech lines so characteristic as 
soldiers in uniform at the plough. They are a peasant people: 
work on the land must go on. If the farmer’s sons were 
serving the colours elsewhere, then it was only natural that 
other soldiers stationed near should be apportioned to help 
him. Neither in billets nor in barracks did I see one drunken 
man, though the strain to which all have been subjected has 
been intense. After first keying themselves up to die in 
defence of their country, and then seeing their country fall 
to the enemy without being allowed to fire one shot, the 
calmness of the population and of the troops, and their self. 
discipline, was almost frightening in its austerity. When 
Dr. Benes made his speech on the wireless resigning his 
presidency, I was in a restaurant crowded with men, officers 
and civilians. All rose to their feet and moved nearer the 
loud speaker. The silence lasted for about three minutes 
after the speech. Many Czech papers have published in 
Czech Kipling’s “ If.” 

It was my lot to speak to dozens of Czech Army officers. 
Some of these had taken part in that incredible march of 
the 70,000 ill-armed volunteer soldiers who cut their way 
through the Siberian tundra, in order once again to reach 
the battlefields of Europe. Some were bitter. One said to 
me, “‘ You do not know what an ally you have lost in w. 
We would have fought to the last man for you, had England 


been attacked—and we are the only nation who could have} 


attacked Germany from the East. Now perhaps one day 
I may take part in an international commission in yow 


country.” Another officer, who had been stationed by the } 
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Czech Maginot line, said, “‘ We left the fortifications just as 
they were. Now the Germans can learn in detail how the 
French fortifications are constructed.”’ Others, with almost 
childish simplicity, said, ‘Chamberlain must have been shown 
some terrible war invention by Hitler. Only that could ex- 
plain our abandonment.” There was not one of these 
men who would not rather have died fighting than endure 
what has now come. ‘“ But when we look at the hills from 
the valleys, we will remember,” said one officer. ‘‘ We had 
to wait three hundred years before our national motto, 
‘The truth prevails, was realized. We shall not wait 
another 300 years this time.” 


ALEC DIcKSON. 
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HITLER OVER COLONIES 


Now that the liquidation of Czechoslovakia has almost been 
completed, and the way cleared for the German drive down 
to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, it is opportune to 
turn to the next item on the agenda—Colonies. The problem 
has a certain piquancy, inasmuch as the British Government 
will no longer be able to purchase a five-minutes’ respite by 
the pacific expedient of putting a third party on the spot, 
It will either have to surrender, or procure the surrender, of 
British or Empire Territory (de facto even though theoretically 
held under a mandate), or fight ! It is consequently relevant 
to make some exploration : 


(a) Of what the maximal German claims may be, so far as the 
British Empire (and, incidentally, France and Belgium) are concerned. 

(b) Of the colonial policy which Germany is likely to adopt, should 
the Governments concerned hand over the colonies rather than allow 
England to be bombed, or risk a war with Germany. 


The following table sets out the territory ceded by Germany 
at Versailles, exclusive of Kiautschao. 


Population. 
Colony. Adminis- Euro- German Natives. Area, Exports. 
tration. pean. Racials. Square K. 
Tanganyika Gt. Britain 8,500 3,000 5,000,000 940,000 Sisal, cotton, 
coffee, dia- 
monds, 
gold. 


Ruandaand Belgium... 868 3,280,000 53,200 
Urundi. 
S.W. Africa Union of 31,600 12,640 235,000 835,700 Wool, dia. 
S. Africa. monds, but: 
ter [copper, 


700,000 
90,000 Palm oil and 
kernels, co- 
coa rubber. 
Togoland France \ 370 2 53,000 760,000 Palm oil and 
Gt. Britain 2 34,000 350,000 kernels, co- 
coa and co: 
ton. 
New Guinea Australia... 1,430 i 240,350 550,000 Copra, gold, 
and Pacific rubber. 
Islands 
South of 
Equator. 


Cameroons France 
Gt. Britain 1-870 
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Population. 
Colony. Adminis- Euro- German Natives. Area. Exports. 
tration. pean. Racials. Square K. 

Pacific Japam ? 100,000 Sugar, cot- 
Islands ton and 
North of copra. 
Equator. 

Samoa... New 623 q 35,000 2,600 Copra and 

Zealand. bananas. 


In theory Germany claims back all these colonies not 
as of grace but of right, on the argument that the Treaty of 
Versailles was a mere clerical error on the part of History, 
for the rectification of which the time has now arrived. 


‘Different political considerations apply no doubt to the above 


territories and the intransigeance of the German demand may 
vary in the individual cases, but the general approach is 
indicated clearly enough by the following extract from the 
Lokal Anzeiger of October 7th, 1938. 

“Everyone in the world knows the most unambiguous attitude of 
the Fiihrer towards the German colonial demand. 

“Everyone knows that the Reich merely claims what has been 
taken away from it.” 

Somewhat more truculent is the following passage from 
the introduction to South-West Africa—Colonial Questions 
of the Third Reich, by Ritter von Epp, one of the leading 
figures in the German Colonial movement. 

“The lust for loot of our enemies has not been able to deprive the 
land of its character of German soil. If our enemies are not to succeed 
in the future, the only thing to do is to hold high the idea for which 
the German knights in South-West Africa shed their blood, the idea 
that German lands beyond the seas are necessary for the German people, 
so as to enable it to look the world in the face, and to serve as a school 
for the training of its tough will for self-assertion.”’ 

According, however, to Paul Leutwein, son of the former 
governor of German South-West Africa, the colonial piéce de 
résistance consists of the French and English Cameroons. 

“ By and large the Cameroons which are intrinsically the equivalent 
of the English Nigeria constitutes one of the colonies whose future 
prospects are the richest. By German methods the population can 
soon be raised to a peak—Germany should never give up her claim 
to the Cameroons. All the cunning and toughness of a leopard must 
be employed in the political fight for this colony.”—(Pp. 76-77, 
German Africa and Its Future. C. A. Weller Verlag. Berlin, 1937.) 

It may be observed incidentally that Leutwein advances 
a moral claim to the Belgian Congo on the basis of Bismarck’s 
services to Belgium at the time of the foundation of the 
Congo, and as the price of Belgium being now allowed to take 
tefuge in neutrality. 

t us now consider some of the principal economic, 
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political and military results that may be likely to follow 
from the present British policy of capitulation or sweet 
reasonableness, being persistently pursued. 


Mass IMMIGRATION 
Mass immigration is one of the pivots of German colonial 
_ policy, both in order to ensure that “ the German population 
in the new German Africa is so strong that it can never be 
swept out by a foreign Power (Leutwein, pp. 100-101), and 
because ‘“‘ the German youth lacks the space to live, and to 
create colonies could provide the space to live and work for 
100,000 and 100,000 could live at home through colonies, 
—(Cf. General Ritter von Epp, op. cit.) 


Economic COMPETITION 

While German eaternal colonial propaganda is based on 
the necessity of Germany being able to obtain raw material 
within her own closed economy, German colonial propaganda 
inside Germany transcends by leaps and bounds these 

relatively modest aspirations. 
“ At this juncture we must point out that the question is not really 
so much a question of producing all the raw materials which we lack, 
as it is actually of so expanding the sphere of our national life and 


production so as to enable Germany’s economic power to compete in 
world markets as an effective producer.” —(Cf. Leutwein op. cit., p. 58.) 


So far as the Empire is concerned, the ultimate results 
likely to flow from the cession would appear to be the emer- 
gence of Germany as an exporter of raw materials, the disrup- 
tion and collapse of all restriction schemes and the loss, whether 
through outright expropriation or through being regimented 
inside the close German economy, of the considerable capital 
already invested in these colonies. 


AND NavaL Bases AND BLack ARMIES 

According to Schnee, President of the Colonial Society 
Group, Germany is one of the Powers which “have the 
mission of founding and developing colonial territory and 
training their native population.” Now it should be remem- 
bered that the reason for the cession by Germany of any 
of her old Colonies at Versailles was partly based on her 
deplorable treatment of the natives but was mainly strategic. 
To quote Mr. Lloyd George—T'ruth about the Peace Treaties, 
p. 514—“ The revelations as to the military, naval and aerial 
use which the Germans intended to make of the Colonies in th 
future was responsible for this unanimity” (viz., not to retum 
the Colonies). Cf. again page 547, op. cit.: ‘‘ What the 
document did prevent was the kind of things the Germans 
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were likely to do, namely organize great black armies in 
Africa which they could use for the purpose of clearing 
everybody else out of the country. That was their proclaimed 
policy.” And again p. 538, op. cit.: “‘ Having regard to the 
record of the German administration in the Colonies formerly 
part of the German Empire and to the menace which the 
possession by Germany of submarine bases in many parts of 
the world would constitute to the freedom and security of all 
nations, the Allied and Associated Powers are agreed that in 
no circumstances shall any of the German Colonies be sustained 
to Germany ” (text of Draft Resolution framed by Mr. Lloyd 
George). (N.B.—AIl italics in above quotations author’s.) 
Now all things are relative. Even the terrific bogey of the 
moustachiod and unhanged Kaiser appears under present 
conditions as a cooing sucking dove and an anemic Sunday- 
go-to-Meeting Pacifist in comparison with the far more 
formidable rulers of Modern Germany. 

It is therefore certain that whether Germany acquired 
full and unqualified sovereign rights over any territories 
ceded to her, or whether she signed with her tongue in her 
cheek an undertaking not to use them for military purposes, 
aviation and submarine bases and black armies would in either 
event be established with the maximum of expedition in 
Togoland, the Cameroons, South-West Africa and East Africa. 
It would follow that both the Cape route and the Canal route 
would be rendered even more vulnerable than they are at 
present, while a new military menace would over-shadow 
British imperial interests in the African continent. To 
complete the fascinating picture one may mention that 
Togoland has a frontier with the Gold Coast, the Cameroons 
with Nigeria, South-West Africa with the Union, and 
Tanganyika with Kenya and Rhodesia, and that Kimberley 
is only 447 flying miles from the Keitmanshoop air-port in 
South-West Africa. 


THE Union oF SoutH AFRICA 

It is true Germany has not yet formulated any official 
claim to the Union of South Africa. The racial kinship, 
however, of Dutch with German (Deutsche) has already been 
produced for a reason for swinging Holland into the Nazi 
orbit, while the precious metals which constitute the main 
wealth of the Union will presumably tend to make the call 
of the blood even more compelling. There is even ready to 
hand an actual German minority inside the Union regimented 
and organised in Nazi Cells, Labour Front groups and Hitler 
Youth cadres and Winter Help Centres, which operate regularly 
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in Johannesburg, Capetown, Bloemfontein and numerous 
places in the ransvaal.—(Cf. Johannesburg Star, Janu 
27th, 1938.) Recalcitrants are dealt with by the personal 
boycott and victimization of relatives of the offender within 
the Reich. While moreover the actual German Nationals 
in South Africa only amount to some thousands, the 
population contains 40,000 Union citizens of German blood, 
Inasmuch as every human being of German blood is regarded 
by Nazi philosophy as owing allegiance to the Reich, quite 
irrespective of his technical nationality, it is reasonable to 
apprehend that a drive will be made, sooner or later, to sa 
the loyalty of these Union Germans. There is thus available 
all the material for organizing quite a respectable Fifth Column 
to be launched against the Union, as and when the time is ripe. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the policy of the 
present Government is to continue tumbling gracefully or 
ungracefully down the steeper and steeper chute of ignominy 
and capitulation. The situation may still be capable of 
salvation, though only by the most desperate and heroic last- 
minute measures. If, however, the Colonies are to be given 
to Hitler, whether as a Peace offering to the Lord of War, or 
by way of an elegant Christmas present to promote a nice 
friendly feeling, the time will most certainly have arrived to 
roll up the map of the Empire and to haul down the Union 
Jack. 

Wotan 


Note-—HittER Over Sovutu-West Arrica.—Since 8.W. Africa has 
the largest German racial minority of the old pre-war German colonies, 
and the loyal population are apprehensive that in due course they will be 
sacrificed as coldly and smugly as the Czechs, it may be relevant to place 
on record that as from the Nazi Revolution the authorities of the German 
Reich have been engaged in a seditious campaign among the 12,640 indivi- 
duals (out of the 31,600 European population of the country) who happen 
to belong to the German race, though most of them in fact chose to accept 
the status of citizens of the Union. The object of the campaign was by 
pressure, terrorism and blackmail to dragoon these citizens into a Nazi 
complex and substitute a treasonable allegiance to Hitler for a loyal alle- 
giance to the Union Government. Details of the methods employed, which 
included reprisals against the possession and relatives in Germany of Union 
Nationals are set out in the report of South-West Africa Commission, 1936, 
U.G. No. 26, and in particular in paragraphs 224, 264 and 271 and 289. 
The result is summarised in paragraph 308, as follows :— 

“‘ We find that there has been continual interference from the Auslands- 
Organisation in the affairs of the Territory, and that, as a result, freedom 
of speech, of political association, and even of personal conduct has ceased 
to exist in the Territory for a large number of Germans who are Union 
subjects, and who are entitled to the protection of the Mandatory against 
such infringements of their rights.” 
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1, 
: By Alfred Austin, afterwards Poet-Laureate, written in 1888. 
: A WINTRY PICTURE 
i Now where the bare sky spans the landscape bare, 
B. Up long brown fallows creeps the slow brown team, 
; Scattering the seed-corn that must sleep and dream 
y Till by Spring’s carillon awakened there. 
of Ruffling the tangles of his thicket hair, 
; The stripling yokel steadies now the beam, 
. Now strides erect with cheeks that glow and gleam, 
fe And whistles shrewdly to the spacious air. 
2 Lured onward to the distance dim and blear, 
The road crawls weary of the travelled miles : 
The kine stand cowering in unmoving files ; 
. The shrewmouse rustles through the bracken sere ; 
. And, in the sculptured woodland’s leafless ailes, 
. The robin chants the vespers of the year. 
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THE TIGER TREATY sel 

pr 

Dr. I. C. THREW, Professor of Pactology at the University dif 
of Mars, was about to deliver the opening lecture of the term. vel 


The Professor liked to impress his new students and in his if 
buttonhole he wore the highest Martian decoration, the | ™° 
soiled ribbon of the order of The Scrap of Paper, Dirtiest 
Class. He rustled his notes, adjusted his pince-nez, and 
began : ag) 

“* Pactology, gentlemen, is the science of pacts. Pacts sor 
are of two kinds: Those that don’t mean what they say } PY 
and those that don’t mean anything. The famous treaty Tig 
which the mice made among themselves to bell the cat is | W° 
probably the oldest, and the most typical, example of a not 
meaningless pact. Those mice who lived at a safe distance | 1 
from the cat saw no reason why they should do the belling; | 4 
those who lived near the cat were too terrified to do it. So, } of 
despite the eloquent and moving appeals of the League of | thé 
Mice Union, the scheme came to nothing. A mouse friend of | # 
mine, however, assures me that this great project is far from | 
dead. It is still being considered by the Vice-Chairman’s Sub. 
Committee of the Chairman’s Sub-Committee of the Bell-The. | hav 
Cat Committee of the Universal Rodents’ Mutual Aid Council. | fou 

“‘I propose to devote this morning, however, to telling you } hac 
about the Tiger Treaty, that remarkable pact which our tha 
neighbours, the Saturnians, concluded with the Tigers. The rat! 
Tigers had escaped from the Saturnian zoo and demanded | Tig 
that unrestricted hunting rights be at once accorded them | he: 
in all the children’s playgrounds. the 

“The Saturnian leaders convened and exchanged the | free 
counsel of their accumulated wisdom on how to deal with the | nel 
Tigers. For the sake of historical accuracy I must tell you | bea 
that two or three unbalanced and insignificant individuals | by 
appeared possessed by the madcap notion that the best way | his 
to deal with escaped Tigers was to shoot them. These persons ur 
pointed out that although the Saturnians’ rifles were anti- | ofa 
quated in pattern and few in number they would, nevertheless, { pra 
doubtless suffice, always provided that the shooting were | infe 
done quickly. I need hardly add that the very idea of shooting | I 
Tigers was unspeakably repellent to a humane and | | 
civilised nation like the Saturnians. The few degenerates who | gen 
supported such a scheme were forced to quit the Council } int 
amid a storm of disapproval and no more was heard of it.{ tun 
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“Having disposed of this ‘lunatic fringe’ we may now 
devote our attention to the methods by which the more 
serious and respectable elements among the Saturnians 
proposed to treat with the Tigers. Here the wise men 
differed among themselves. Old Mr. Sunshine, the benevolent 
veteran of the Saturnian Labour Party, was positive that 
if only a Tiger were petted and stroked like a tabby cat it 
would be transformed into a tabby cat. So, without more 
ado, he set forth on a series of petting and stroking expeditions. 

“Charles Augustus, Seventh Marquess of Muddleburgh, 
agreed with Mr. Sunshine in principle but differed from him 
somewhat on points of detail. Mr. Sunshine thought that 
proper treatment would bring out the tabby cat in every 
Tiger. Lord Muddleburgh thought that proper treatment 
would bring out the gentleman in every Tiger. He could 
not believe that the Almighty would permit a Tiger to 
remain a Tiger in the awful presence of a Seventh Mar- 
quess—and Marchioness. Some Tigers did become habitués 
of Muddleburgh House for a time and we are told 
that they behaved surprisingly well while there. The trouble 
was that they forgot themselves again as soon as they were 
outside His Lordship’s threshold. 

“The Eleventh Marquess of Lovaduqian went, as might 
have been expected, the Seventh Marquess of Muddleburgh 
four better. Lord Lovaduqian held the view that the Tigers 
had been very badly treated while in the zoo. He pointed out 
that they had been deprived of private bathrooms and that 
rather inferior hairdressers had been assigned to the Lady 
Tigers. He had been so moved by these feline sufferings that 
he had, for some time past, been strongly in favour of letting 
the Tigers out anyhow. He never wearied of repeating that 
free Tigers would become reconciled to their Saturnian 
neighbours. Consequently he applauded the escape of the 
beasts. It is true that he was, at first, a little taken aback 
by the nature of their demands, but this great man never lost 
his sublime faith in Tiger nature. ‘It is, indeed,’ he said, 
‘unpleasant that they should want to eat children, but think 
of all that they have suffered. Let us bear with their innocent 
pranks for a little and I am sure that their appetite for 


infants will become sated and that they will settle down to 
a less extraordinary diet.’ 


“That great and dignified organ of opinion, known to 


generations of Saturnians as The Trembler, devoted some 
Interesting leaders and news reports to the crisis. Unfor- 
_ tunately, the people who wrote the leaders and the people 
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who wrote the news seemed to be pursuing a bitter vendetta 
against each other. The news depicted the Tigers in go 
uniformly unfavourable a light that it usually caused them to 
roar with rage and they often destroyed all the copies of The 
Trembler that they could get their paws on. The leaders, 
on the other hand, never wearied of declaiming that there 
was absolutely no good reason why a compromise could not be 
arranged with those sweet creatures, the Tigers. The final 
leader pleaded for a compromise based on the right of the 
Tigers to kill and eat anybody they liked, anywhere they 
liked, any time they liked. This compromise, said The 
Trembler, was eminently fair to all concerned, eaters and 
eaten, and would only involve a just restoration to the 
Tigers of the hunting grounds from which their prehistoric, 
dinosaurial ancestors had been expelled by the Saturnians’ 
ancestors. 

“The pugilistic ‘ Pacifists’ were violently opposed to 
The Trembler’s proposal. You will particularly note, gentle. 
men, that the adjective—pugilistic—which I have applied 
to them is not less important than the substantive—pacifists— 
which they applied to themselves. The ‘ Pacifists’ really 
believed not in peace, but in disarmament, which is a very 
different matter. They insistently demanded strong action 
against the Tigers, but as they would have nothing to do 
with weapons of any kind we must conclude that they wanted 
to fight the Tigers with bare fists. They were pugilists rather 
than pacifists. 

“Our time is running out and some of you are doubtless 
impatient to hear what finally did come of the Tiger Treaty. 
That phase of the subject is not within my field of know- 
ledge. I recommend those who are interested to a course 
in the School of Veterinary Medicine: ‘ Effects of the 
Excessive Consumption of Saturnians upon the Digestive 
Tract of the Tiger.’ That will be all for to-day.” 


Z. Rowe. 
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BLUNDERS IN BOOKS 


To look for mistakes in authors is to combine the useful with 
the pleasing. It is good for the authors, for it makes them 
careful, while, if we are to show them where they have gone 
wrong, we need to be careful ourselves. Again, in the case 
of errors of famous writers, we feel, if we are readers merely, 
that the great ones are human after all. If we ourselves are 
writers, then we know that when we make mistakes we make 
them in good company. 

Good company obviously includes Sir Walter Scott, and 
anyone who would like to start a lively discussion, with an 
excursus on the best method of abducting a lady on horseback, 
might invite an opinion on the lines from Marmion :— 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle behind her he sprung. 
Taking it as admitted that a croupe is not a crupper, we 
begin with the situation that the lady was put on the horse’s 
hind-quarters, so that, however we read the second line, 
Lochinvar was in the saddle behind the lady; a position 
which must have put him on the horse’s tail. If the lady 
is to be left on the croupe, clearly Lochinvar must have 
sprung into the saddle in front of her, without touching the 
stirrup, How did he control his right leg so as to avoid 
knocking the girl off the horse, and which way did he face 
when springing ? Perhaps the best solution would be, in 
defiance of the text, to shift not Lochinvar but the lady— 
put her well forward—and let him spring comfortably into 
the saddle. Then with an arm on each side of her, and the 
weight well placed, they could gallop away. 

Apart from the treasure of his writings, we owe Scott a 
debt for restoring to use many words that had been forgotten ; 
but it should be mentioned that the silly-sounding “ derring- 


_ do” is an ancient ‘“‘ howler.” It simply means daring to do, 


but Spenser, misled by a misprint in Lydgate, took it for a 
noun, and in this sense used it freely. Scott, naturally 


_ enough, followed Spenser, and so we have Ivanhoe saying, 


“Singular if there be two who can do a deed of such derring- 


do.” There are other errors to be found in Scott’s works, 
but the wonder is that he made so few. Charles Reade 
is said to have made no mistakes of fact whatever. In 
the case of such a book as The Cloister and the Hearth this 


would be almost incredible, but he introduced an anachronism 


| 

8 
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when he described Gerard’s use of phosphorus during the 
fight at the inn. Phosphorus was not made until the seven. 
teenth century—two centuries after the date of the story, 
Though any novelist is liable to make slips in his story, it is 
hard to catch Defoe tripping, but there is an instance where 
after making Crusoe swim off to the wreck, clothed only in 
his linen breeches and stockings, he sets him immediately to 
filling his pockets with biscuit. The lapse is understandable ; 
but however did Jules Verne come to say, in his Round the 
World in Eighty Days, that “When Mr. Fogg stepped from 
the train at the terminus, all the clocks in London were 
striking ten minutes before nine ” ? 

Even if he can trust his spelling, an author sometimes 
needs a dictionary; but this very stand-by can prove 
treacherous. For instance, the origin of the word “ cur. 
mudgeon”’ is still unknown. Dr. Johnson received an 
anonymous suggestion that it was a corruption of coeur 
méchant, wicked heart, and in his dictionary he inserted, 
** It is a vitious manner of pronouncing coeur méchant, Fr. an 
unknown correspondent.” John Ash, LL.D., who, in 1775, 
published a two-volume dictionary, adopted Johnson’s entry 
in the form, “ from the French coeur, unknown, and méchant, 
a correspondent.” Again, Richardson’s dictionary, under 
“taper” (the wax-light), quotes, as an example of usage of 
the word, “‘ And in the night she listeth best tapere.” In 
other words, “to appear”! These, however, are old dic- 
tionaries, and the monumental Oxford English Dictionary is 
in a different class ; yet what will a yachtsman make of this 
entry in it, under the verb Bear (number 37)? “ To bear 
up: to put the helm ‘ up’ so as to bring the vessel into the 
direction of the wind.” To put the helm up to windward 
would, of course, have the immediate effect of making the 
vessel fall away from the wind. Again, for a quotation, we 
rely on the dictionaries of quotations. Few verses are more 
often misquoted than the first line of Congreve’s The Mourning 
Bride, ‘‘ Music has charms to soothe a savage breast” ; and 
yet Benham, Bartlett and Douglas all give it incorrectly. 

A fertile source of literary error is, of course, to be found 
in translations. Cibber’s comedy of Love’s Last Shift became 
La Derniére Chemise de lV Amour. Another unfortunate 


Frenchman, dealing with Northumberland’s speech in King | 


Henry the Fourth :— 


Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone,— 


rendered the last words as Ainsi, douleur, va-t’-en/ In effect, 


has 
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“Begone dull care!’’ In Cusani’s translation of The Last 
Days of Pompeit, the sentence, “ So far as a little innocent 
chat goes, I have no objection to indulge you,” was rendered, 
“J will let you move exactly like an innocent cat (ti lascerd 
muovere appunto come un gatto innocente).” Speaking of 
reference works, it is worth mentioning that Major-General 
Maxwell, in his Pribbles and Prabbles, quotes a so-called 
reference catalogue, for buyers and sellers of books, which 
had in its index, under the heading of “‘ Lead,” 
Lead, copper in 

» kindly light (Newman) 

» metallurgy of 

» poisoning, etc., etc. 
There is more excuse for the genuine entry, in a catalogue, 
of Shelley’s drama, Prometheus Unbound, which was advertised 
as “Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. ... another copy, 
in whole calf.” 

Dr. Brewer, author of the useful Reader’s Handbook, was 
himself impeached for inaccuracy by the bibliographer, 
E. C. Thomas (Notes and Queries, 6th ser., Vol. I, p. 390), who 
quotes Dr. Brewer’s note under his heading “ No one (Cesar 
or),” followed by “‘ Julius Cesar said, Aut Cesar aut nullus,” 
and he asks, ‘‘ What is Dr. Brewer’s authority for attributing 
this, as I believe, much more modern phrase to Julius Cesar ? 
Has he any ?”’ Apparently the Doctor had not. The nearest 
that Julius Cesar got to it was to say to his mother, “‘ Either 
Pontifex Maximus or an exile (non reversum).” Aut Cesar 
aut nihil was the well-known motto of Cesar Borgia. Mr. 
Thomas further objected to Dr. Brewer’s inserting, under the 
curious heading ‘‘ Lovers (Romantic),” the names “ Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale.”’ In a later edition of the Handbook 
the heading was altered to ‘“ Lovers and Favourites—of 
noted persons.” That was much safer. Some slips in a 
work of this kind are inevitable, but Brewer went inexcusably 
wrong over Allan Cunningham’s line, ‘“‘ A wet sheet and a 
flowing sea.” Although this line was made the title of the poem 
in which it appears, Brewer first misquotes it as “A wet 
sheet and a flowing sail,” and then charges the poet with 
confusing a sheet with a sail. A sheet, the Doctor points out, 
is a rope, and Cunningham, he says, could not have meant a 
“ wet rope ’—which only shows that the Doctor knew nothing 
about sailing. 

Among questions of natural science the moon has given 
most trouble to writers, who have shifted it about as though 


gga a stage property. Coleridge, in The Ancient Mariner, 
as 
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Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The hornéd Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 
As the moon itself is not crescent-shaped, it is hard to see how 
a star could have got within its apparent horns; _ but, in any 
case, a crescent moon cannot be seen in the east at sunset 
while a moon that climbed in the east in the evening would 
have been at or near her full. Rider Haggard, in his King 
Solomon’s Mines, got into such trouble over his famous 
eclipse—not only with astronomers, but with some of the 
reading public—that he changed it from an eclipse of the sun 
to one of the moon ; but even so he did not get the matter 
right, and a further alteration was necessary. These changes, 
as he tells us himself, ‘‘ produced more trouble, since students 
of the work had violent arguments between themselves, 
each quoting the versions that they had read, and wrote to 
me to settle their disputes.” 

There are, of course, cases where printer and not author 
is to blame for a mistake. Apart from errors of ear and eye, 
and (in ancient manuscripts) the riotous choice of spelling, 
a compositor may have had a “ foul case.” He picks up his 
types from a tray known as the “ case,” which is divided into 
compartments for the separate letters, and, by accidents of 
various kinds, an 2, let us say, may get among the e’s next 
to it, or, as the case is sloped, the 7 may fall into the o’s just 
below. If we knew for certain how the compartments of a 
sixteenth-century case were arranged, it would be possible, 
with more confidence, to amend disputed words in authors 
of the period. The point arises in connection with the lines 
from Measure for Measure (Act III, sc. I), where Claudio 
breaks out :— 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice. 
The “ delighted,” in its modern sense, is an impossibility in 
this connection. “ Delite”» was undoubtedly the earlier 
spelling of delight, but in any case (though the quotation 
is uncertain) it throws light on the matter to find in the Ozford 
English Dictionary, under “ Delete,” ‘ Driness dystroyeth 
bodyes that haue soules, so he dyssoluyth and delyteth the 


kynde naturall spyrytes that ben of mayst smoke.” It} 


would seem then that the “‘ delighted ” spirit of Shakespeare's 
lines has really been deleted or blotted out. 
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All the same, no printer can be blamed for Byron’s line, 
“And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay” 
(Childe Harold, IV, 180). “* Lay is found in the manuscript, 
and Byron used it elsewhere in place of “lie.” Dickens 
inverted the vulgarism, for, in the first edition, it was through 
“winding up his watch, and lying it on the table,” that Mr. 
Pickwick found himself in the bedroom of a middle-aged 
lady in yellow curl-papers. 

Religious observances have constantly been a pitfall. 
Hogg, in The Queen’s Wake, wrote, “The supper-bell at 
court had rung, The Mass was said, the Vespers sung.” Scott 
has “ On Christmas Eve the Mass was sung,” and the Fair 
Maid of Perth goes to Mass in the afternoon. Mass may be 
said only between dawn and mid-day, or possibly just after 
midnight on Christmas Day. In Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
chapter XX, Jack Brimblecombe reads before the sea-fight 
the prayer for all sorts and conditions of men. This is first 
found in the Church of England prayer book of Charles the 
Second, and its accepted author, Peter Gunning, Bishop of 
Ely, was not born until 1614. 

Reverting to textual errors—a thing most remarkable 
is their often long life. In The Monastery, chapter ten, a 
passage originally ran, ‘“‘‘ Hardened wretch,’ said Father 
Eustace ; ‘ art thou but this instant delivered from death, and 
dost thou so soon morse thoughts of slaughter?’” This 
form was maintained in all editions for fifty years until, out 
of the millions of readers who had apparently been satisfied 
with it, a correspondent of Notes and Queries suggested that 
“morse” was probably a misprint of nurse. Fortunately, 
Scott’s manuscript was available, and it was found that he 
had very clearly written ‘“‘ nurse’; and so another “ ghost 
word ” quietly faded away. 

In Johnson’s Dictionary—under the verb to sit—Judges, 
v. 10, somehow became quoted as “‘ Asses are ye that sit in 
judgement.” It would make a good motto for amateurs who 
presume to censure the immortals. None the less we may be 
permitted, as we have done, to note some of the occasions of 
their fall; even if they would not all be as frank about them 
as honest old Johnson himself, who, when asked by a lady 
why he had defined ‘‘ pastern” as the knee of a horse, 
answered, “‘ Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance.” 


N. W. Grecory WALKER. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE CRISIS 


Tuis crisis has come and possibly gone, having dragged the 
people of Scotland through the familiar alternations of hope, 
apprehension, resignation, relief and rather guilty exaspera. 
tion. The fact is that we can now appreciate as never before 
what our ancestors had to put up with in living in the same 
world as a man like Napoleon, an eccentric megalomaniac 
with a supernatural ability for evoking personal devotion 
from millions of people. Happily, Napoleon never knew the 
uses of a loud-speaker, with which his technique would have 
been world-shaking. Further, the hard fact is that, on a long 
view, disturbances of the kind which we now have endured 
for nearly a generation seem to be the normal lot of mankind. 
Mr. Hugh Wilson, lately American Ambassador in Berlin, 
hits the nail squarely on the head when he says in “ The 
Education of a Diplomat” that what we have “ lacked 
wholly was historical perspective. To us the Victorian era 
of stability was normal. We needed a lifetime to realise, and 
some of us have not yet realised, that the Victorian era was 
an historical phenomenon, so unusual that it will be cited 
with the age of Augustus as one of the two great periods 
of peace and security in the history of Western civilisation. 
We lived in the illusion of immutability, but we had unques- 
tioning faith in the illusion.” The illusion is gone, and the 
outlook, whatever the issue may be, is sombre. Nowhere in 
Scotland were preparations so extensive as those in London 
made manifest to the people of our cities, but Scottish holiday. 
makers saw the mobilisation of the fleet, and some holidays 
were curtailed by the partial mobilisation of the Territorials. 
Gas masks were distributed in some centres, and enough was 
done to make plain how much was yet to do. It is, of course, 
difficult to generalise with confidence, but it is safe to say 
that at the time of the Munich agreement the overwhelming 
mass of the people was behind Mr. Chamberlain. Two facts 
appeared then to be self-evident, first, that but for the Prime 


Minister’s activity and personal fight for peace European war | 


was inevitable, and secondly, that whatever the upshot of 
such a war might have been, Czechoslovakia would have been 


a sufferer. Two other facts, equally obvious but less com- { 
forting, are first, that Herr Hitler has as usual got everything [ 
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he wanted, and secondly, that in spite of all our expenditure, 
we are not within a measurable distance of being properly 
prepared for war and that until we are, we cannot speak to the 
great continental powers on equal terms. In these circum- 
stances, it is disappointing to find that Mr. Chamberlain clings 
to his “‘ pledge” not to introduce any form of compulsory 
national service in peace-time. We must make every allowance 
for the strain to which he has been subjected, and perhaps when 
Parliament meets again he will take a firmer line, but mean- 
time he seems to have lost an opportunity. On his return 
from Munich he had the country solidly behind him, and 
indeed enjoyed a personal prestige higher than that of any 
subject in our time, except Mr. Lloyd George twenty years 
ago—absit omen! He could have called Mr. Attlee and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair into conference and, explaining that he 
felt himself bound by his pledge, asked them to release him 
from it. Having regard to their declarations during and 
since the crisis, it is hard to see any ground on which the 
bellicose Sir Archibald and the militant Major could decently 
have refused their consent, but if they had refused then Mr. 
Chamberlain could at once have appealed to the country. 
And he would have been successful. It is a sad feature of 
democracies that democratic statesmen never credit the 
people with patriotic feeling or sense of duty. During the 
“Great War” public opinion in these matters was always 
ahead of the Government’s, and why we should submit 
ourselves once more to the grotesque unfairness of voluntary 
service is inexplicable. An employer of labour in Scotland 
during the crisis questioned his workmen about what they 
proposed to do. The answer was universal: ‘‘ We'll be tell’t 
by the Government what we’re to do.” So they should be, 
and a scheme of national service is the first and obvious 
essential, demanded alike by safety and justice. Let us hope 
that the Prime Minister will rise to the occasion, but it is not 
reassuring to know that his principal adviser is Sir John 
Simon, whose chief public role in the last war was persistent 
opposition to compulsory national service. 


During the debate on the Munich agreement Mr. Maxton 
confirmed the reputation which he enjoys of being the only 
Scottish member of Parliament whose speeches fill the 
House. His theme was the unusual one of praise for the 


_ Prime Minister, but Mr. Maxton’s sincerity is never in ques- 


tion. Neither is his eloquence, and his tribute to Mr. Cham- 


_ berlain as the spokesman of the common people of all the 
_ nations of Europe thrilled the House. It is remarkable that 
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Mr. Maxton and his fellow “ wild man ” Mr. McGovern should 
have been more loudly cheered by the Unionist phalanx 
than any other private members. Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
as the titular leader of the Liberal Party, was not allowed to 
preserve the judicious and most unusual silence of Mr. Lloyd 
George. He made his customary contribution of pinpricks, 
but of constructive suggestion was as blank as his own 
prospects of ever regaining office. Although one might 
never suspect it from the course of parliamentary debates, 
there are some Scotsmen on the Government side, and in 
office, who are able speakers and good debaters, but ap. 
parently their intervention is not encouraged. This would be 
very nearly an argument for Home Rule, were it not that 
the silence of these gentlemen in London is probably as 
valuable to the welfare of mankind as any amount of elo. 
quence in an Edinburgh parliament would ever be. Amid the 
thunder of the crisis the voice of our friends the Scottish 
Nationalists has been unusually silent, but a few chirps 
were audible at a dinner held in Edinburgh to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the party. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
was unable to be present, and sent a telegram in the course of 
which he said, ‘‘ By God’s mercy we have in Mr. Chamberlain 
a statesman willing to subordinate his own pride to the 
welfare of humanity.” This generous tribute was greeted 
with loud hissing by a section of the gathering, and an angry 
newspaper controversy followed, with the vain object of 
determining the percentage of hissers to diners at large. 
After the hissing had subsided, there was the usual outburst 
of intensely gloomy oratory by angry patriots. Professor Gibb 
was at the top of his form. “ Think back for the last twenty 
years,” he cried. ‘Think what has happened to your 
country. Alas, twenty wasted years, in which our needs, our 
institutions, our trade, our language, our health, every need 
of our people have been ruthlessly brushed aside, and every 
claim denied, so that at the end of that time you have not 
built up, you have pulled down. You have presented to the 
world at the end of those twenty years a Scotland reduced 
in every possible way.” After this the guests presumably 
burst into tears, gave three hisses for the chairman, and 
broke up. The international situation is bad enough, but any 
Scotsman inclined to feel depressed can always comfort 
himself by thinking how much worse it would be if Scotland 
were an independent country, with Sir Alexander MacEwen 
as Prime Minister, Professor Gibb Lord Chancellor, and Mr. 
Eric Linklater Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

By the time these Notes appear, the Empire Exhibition 
will have closed its doors. It has in many ways been a great 
success. Apart altogether from the imperial aspect, it pre- 
sented a picture of Scottish achievement and culture sur- 

ing anything of the kind ever seen before, and any 
inhabitant of our island who failed to see it was guilty not 
only of a crime but of a blunder. As an “ Empire ” exhibition 
it was successful in a spectacular sense and it may be hoped 
has established contacts which will make it successful in a 
material sense long after all the buildings in Bellahouston 
have been dismantled. The Dominions are said to have 
disposed of over 2,000,000 samples. This statement is not a 
tribute merely to Scottish acquisitiveness, for Australia 
alone has sold nearly a million samples of produce and food- 
stuffs, distributing with each sample a list of 2,000 shops in 
the West of Scotland where Australian goods can be bought. 
The Dominions with pavilions at Bellahouston agree in 
describing the Exhibition as “ the best sales effort in their 
commercial history.”” But the exhibition has been unlucky 
in some ways, and must have disappointed its sponsors. 
The final results will not be known for many months, and the 
financial call on the guarantors cannot be ascertained until 
final audit, but it is clear that the total attendance has fallen 
below what was hoped and expected. There are two main 
reasons for this, of which the first was the unfavourable 
weather experienced early in the summer. With a singular 
perversity the really bad days seemed to fall on Saturdays 
and public holidays. Secondly, the national crisis undoubtedly 
affected attendances in September and October. Accordingly 
it has been clear for some months that the twenty million 
mark of which early optimists spoke was out of the question. 
At half time the total was nearly six million, and when these 
Notes were written it seemed impossible that this should be 
doubled. A twelve million total might just enable the Exhibi- 
tion to pay its way. Unfortunately it seems out of the question 
to organise a second year opening, even on a reduced scale. 
Whatever the final upshot, the organisers should be grateful 
to the Royal Family, which has done so much to popularise it. 
The King opened it, accompanied by the Queen, and Her 
Majesty paid a return visit on the day of the Queen Elizabeth’s 
launching. On this occasion the King could not be present 
owing to the national crisis, but the Queen was accompanied 
by the Princesses, greatly to the delight of their Scottish 
subjects, who assembled in masses at the Exhibition to greet 
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them. But the biggest crowd of all was that which greeted 
Queen Mary on her visits, and the “ record” attendance of 
nearly a quarter of a million on one day was assembled to 
welcome Her Majesty. Nowhere in their realm do members 
of the Royal Family receive a more truly cordial reception 
than in the Red City of Glasgow. Later on the day of the 
visit paid to the Exhibition by the Queen and her daughters 
the Queen Elizabeth was appropriately and successfully 
launched by Her Majesty. Another enormous crowd gave the 
visitors a royal welcome, the weather was a distinct improve. 
ment on the day four years ago when the Queen Mary took 
to her native element, and the Clyde proved large enough to 
hold the new ship, no doubt to the surprise of critics in 
Liverpool and Newcastle. So eager was the new Queen to 
follow her sister ship on a life of unobtrusive and, as it were, 
accidental record-breaking that she started down the slips a 
shade ahead of time, and apparently of her own volition. 
At any rate no one owns up to having pressed the button. 
But Her Majesty ‘with commendable presence of mind per. 
formed a hasty christening ceremony, and the bottle duly 
broke, so that all the omens were favourable. 


Wuat’s In A NAME? 

The eighty-third annual Report of the Registrar-General 
for Scotland, covering the year 1937, has just been issued, 
and contains a great deal of interesting information. The 
total population was estimated at 4,976,600, being an increase 
of about 10,000 on the previous year. The death-rate rose a 
little, owing to an unusually high mortality from influenza, 
and was 13.85 per 1,000 of the population, contrasted with a 
birth-rate of 17.64. One very satisfactory feature is the 
sharp decline in the death-rate from causes connected with 
childbirth, which hitherto has been a somewhat unsatis- 
factory feature of Scottish vital statistics. This rate has 
declined to 4.8 per 1,000 births. Another fall, that in infant 
mortality, is undoubtedly connected with the fall in the 
number of illegitimate births, which for the period was the 
lowest yet recorded in Scotland. But the most interesting 
part of the Report is contained in an appendix dealing with 
names, the information being derived from an examination 
of the general indexes of births, marriages and deaths. Com- 


parison is made between 1860 and 1935. The really popular | 


Christian names have persisted throughout this period, and 
John, James and William head one sex at both the relative 
periods, corresponding to Margaret, Mary and Elizabeth at 
the head of the other. These are apparently invariables, and 
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it is a little lower down in the lists that fashion takes a hand. 
It is surprising to learn that Ian, now tenth on the list, was not 
recorded in 1860, and the now popular names of Patrick, 
Alistair, Gordon and Douglas were also unrecorded. In case 
the Eire-phobe is alarmed at the present popularity of Patrick, 
it is reassuring to learn that among surnames only Kelly, 
among typically Irish names, figures in the first fifty, although 
Docherty, Murphy and Gallacher come in the next fifty. 
Biblical names have declined in favour, and so, oddly enough, 
have Highland names like Colin, Roderick and Dugald. At 
the earlier date Sheila, Irene, Dorothy, Maureen and June 
were unknown, but now are common, and Miss Temple‘s 
admirers will be glad to learn that ‘“ Shirley” was already 
47th in 1935. The top three surnames are identical on both 
occasions, Smith, Macdonald and Brown. It must be gratify- 
ing to the great class of Macdonalds to know that they are 
as it were the Scots Family Robinson. It is frequently stated 
that Macdonald is the commonest name in the New York 
Telephone Directory ; but the ancestors of this transatlantic 
clan were probably more familiar with the waters of Jordan 
than the mountains of Skye. He would be a bold man who 
could anticipate the principal changes in 2010, but it may 
be hoped that the Nevilles will outnumber the Adolfs and the 
Benitos. 


THE Late James 

If any man ever wrote consciously for posterity, that man 
was James Boswell, who deliberately made his biography of 
Samuel Johnson not merely a “ Life ” but a “‘ whole exhibiting 
a view of literature and literary men in Great Britain, for 
near half a century.”’ Not only was it so with work polished 
for the Press; in the most intimate details of journals not 
designed, one would suppose, primarily for publication, the 
great man always seems to have at least half an eye fixed on 
posterity. He knew his greatness, and he knew that his most 
trivial activities would interest remote posterity. That has 
proved to be the case. But the restless, curious, self-satisfied 
but self-torturing spirit of James Boswell must to-day have 
new and special reasons for self-congratulation in the shades, 
for a long legal battle has been raging in Scotland about the 
testamentary writings of “‘ the late James Boswell of Auchin- 
leck, member of the Faculty of Advocates and biographer of 
Samuel Johnson (hereinafter known as “ the testator ’?) who 
died in London on 19th May, 1795.” It must gratify him 
keenly to know that not only has there been a prolonged 
battle in the Court of Session, in which his lightest words 
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have been submitted to keen judicial scrutiny, but that the 
process which gave form to the contest was that peculiar 
form of Scottish procedure known as a “ multiplepoinding.” 
The action was one to determine the ownership of manu. 
scripts discovered in Fettercairn House, Kincardineshire, in 
1931. The property in dispute consisted of a number of 
Boswell manuscripts, including his London Journal for the 
year 1762-1763, part of his Journal for 1778, and registers 
of his letters; correspondence between himself and Sir 
William Forbes, one of his executors ; 287 drafts or copies of 
letters from Boswell, many in his hand, of which only a few 
have been published; over a thousand letters to Boswell 
from many of the leading persons of his age ; and 119 letters 
from Johnson to various correspondents, being part of the 
material used by Boswell in writing the Life, of which all 
but a few have been published. Some years ago Lieutenant. 
Colonel Isham, the well-known American collector and 
litterateur, bought from Lord Talbot de Malahide, who is 
Boswell’s great-great-grandson, the large collection of Bos. 
well’s manuscripts in his possession, and he has placed the 
world of letters under an inestimable debt in publishing the 
contents of this collection in eighteen volumes, under the 
editorship first of the late Mr. Geoffrey Scott, and latterly of 
Professor Pottle of Yale, who knows more about eighteenth 
century Scotland than any Scotsman living. It was plain, 
at the time of publication, that there were considerable gaps 
in the collection. In the words of Mr. Scott, “ the list of 
established losses is long, tragic and irrational.’ And now, 
by a kind of true life literary romance, the gaps have been 
filled by the discovery in Fettercairn House. Sir William 
Forbes evidently took the papers in question to his home, 
with a view to discharging part of the duties laid on him 
by “ the testator ” in connection with suitability for publica- 
tion. There the papers have lain for nearly a century and a 
half, forgotten and unknown. On their discovery, Lord 
Clinton, the direct descendant of Sir William Forbes, and 
owner of Fettercairn House, very properly brought them into 
Court, in order to have the question of ownership determined. 
He himself claimed them first on the ground that they were a 
bequest by Boswell to Forbes, and secondly on the ground 
of prescription. The second ground is one which perhaps only 
the legal mind can appreciate ; it surprises the lay student to 


learn that breach of trust, however innocent, by an ancestor } 
entitles the descendant to keep property to which the ancestors } 
had no claim whatever. In any case Lord Stevenson has | 
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rejected Lord Clinton’s claim in toto, together with that of 
various other descendants and collaterals of Boswell, and has 
adjudged that the papers fall to be divided equally between 
Colonel Isham, as Lord Talbot’s assignee, and the Cumberland 
Infirmary, which claimed as residuary legatee of Mrs. 
Mounsey, great-granddaughter of the testator, and sister 
of Lord Talbot’s mother. The literal carrying-out of the 
judgment might involve difficulties reminiscent of the Court 
of King Solomon, but that may be a matter of arrangement. 
What strikes the literary observer is the irony of the situa- 
tion: here are the private papers of James Boswell going to 
benefit an institution in a town associated with the most 
painful and humiliating incidents of his life, and that by 
the will of one who not only was unconscious of their exist- 
ence, but who, during her lifetime, did everything she could 
to prevent access to the repositories of one who, far from 
being regarded as a literary genius, was considered simply 
to be a blot on the Boswell family escutcheon. It would be 
interesting to listen in to a discussion on the situation between 
Johnson and Boswell on the Elysian Fields. Still more 
interesting would be a dialogue between Johnson and 
Macaulay on the realisation that Boswell was a greater 
literary figure than either of them. But the latter idea is 
perhaps too extravagant, for Dr. Johnson is presumably in 
Heaven. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 


(a) That over the British Isles as a whole there will be 


(c) 


slightly less than the average amount of rain. 

That this expected deficiency will be more marked in 
the East of England than elsewhere. 

That in Ireland, and more generally in the West of 
the British Isles, the total rain amount during the 
three months will be a little above the average. 


Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :-— 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(9) 
(h) 


That during November the rainfall over a large part 
of the British Isles and particularly over the Eastern 
half of England will again be below the average. 
That during the same month there will be a slight 
excess of rain locally in the S.W. of the British Isles, 
That during December the British Isles as a whole 
will experience a slight or moderate excess of rain. 
That this expected excess will be greatest in the N.W. 
That at the same time there will be less than the 
average rainfall in the extreme S.E. of England. 
That during January the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will be slightly below the average, and 
that this expected deficiency will be more noticeable 
in the S.E. of England than elsewhere. 


Remarks.—For the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 
during last August is officially given as 89 per cent. of the 
average, that is 11 per cent. deficient. At the time of writing 
the figures for September have not yet been received, but the 
latter half of the month brought a rain period to most of the 
British Isles, and some of the daily amounts recorded were 
unusually heavy. Considerable flooding occurred in N.E. 
London during the night of September 24th-25th. We are 
told, however, that at the London Observatory (Kew)—for 


the 12 months ending the last day of September—the total | 
rain amount was still 164 m.m. (63 inches) below the average. | 


DunBOYNE, 19.x.38. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FORCE TILL RIGHT IS READY 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sir,—At the beginning of the nineteenth century Joseph 
Joubert (1754-1824) wrote: ‘C’est la force et le droit qui 
réglent toutes choses dans le monde ; la force en attendant le 
droit.” 

Joubert saw the French Revolution ; the wars of Napoleon, 
his rise and fall. Force then ruled the world as it does now. 
When will right be ready? Is not the answer: When God 
makes men of some other metal than earth ? 

What stands behind a Judge in the Royal Courts of 
Justice ? Force—the police and warders. What stands 
behind the police and warders? The Forces of the Crown. 
Fiat Justicia ! 

What impels Peace? Force. Si vis pacem, para bellum. 

Our Governments, in recent years, have disregarded the 
lessons of history. They have listened to the sentimental 
vapourings of the League of Nations Union and the organisers 
of the “ Peace Ballot,” rather than to the precepts of Pericles. 
Without force, moral right is powerless. 

Mr. Chamberlain has, I believe, the sympathy of all who 
strive for right. How shall he make bricks without straw ? 
In other words, how shall he achieve durable peace without 
force ? Again, how shall force, lacking National Service, be 
effective in these islands? Is it too late ? 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 


Highfield, HERBERT BRYAN. 
Keevil, Trowbridge. 


OUR PACIFISTS 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sir,—At the height of the crisis young men on their way 
to join the Navy or the Army or Air Force, were handed a 
leaflet published by the League of Nations Union. This stated 
in large letters, 


You Must Do” 
The leaflet urged the principle of collective action, and 
_ tecommended the men and women who at that time were 


t 
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urgently required in the armed forces of the Crown or in 
Red Cross and Voluntary Aid Detachments or to act as Air 
Wardens, to 
‘1. Write to your local M.P. 
“2. Write to your local Press. 
‘3. Get in touch with your local Peace organisation and 
offer your help in meetings and demonstrations. 
“4, If you belong to no organisation which is at present 
pressing for action, join the League of Nations Union 
local branch. In any case, join some organisation 
and act NOW!” 
Could there be a better example of fiddling while Rome 
was burning ? Yours, etc., 


53, Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. B. S. Townror. 
October, 1938. 


A PRO-GERMAN VIEW 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Srr,—A number of your readers will regret that you 
apparently do not approve of the policy of the Prime Minister 
in avoiding war about a matter which does not immediately 
concern us. We had no treaty obligation to Czechoslovakia, 
and could hardly be said to have deserted a country which 
we were not obliged to defend. The danger was that we 
might be drawn into a war about a dispute in Eastern Europe 
which was not our business, and in which for geographical 
reasons we could not intervene effectively. From that 
disaster our Prime Minister has saved us. Now the crisis is 
over, and we can look at the situation more calmly, surely 
no responsible person regrets that we have not made war to 
prevent the Germans in Bohemia becoming a part of the 
German nation. 

You state that Germany was not prepared for war, and 
suggest that Hitler was bluffing. Perhaps you have reliable 
information on the first point; I do not know. Concerning 
the second point no one but Hitler himself can know what 
his intentions were. It is one of the advantages of an autocrat 
that he is not obliged to take anyone fully into his confidence. 
In any case the dispute could only have been postponed for 
a short time, until the German fortifications and army were 


stronger. But it is quite certain that the Prime Minister of | 


a democratic country cannot bluff, and must not threaten 


war unless he is prepared to carry out his threat and knows} 
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he has a united country behind him. In this case, if there 

was one thing more obvious than another during the days 

of the crisis it was the passionate desire of the mass of the 
ple for peace. 

We must hope that the meeting of the heads of the four 

t armed Powers of Western Europe is the beginning and 
not the end. The fact must be recognised that a strongly 
armed and united nation of nearly 80 million people must 
be a dominant power in its own immediate neighbourhood. 
You have urged on many occasions that we should come to 
a peaceful understanding with Italy. Surely the same 
argument applies to Germany. The time has passed for 
abuse of Hitler, and of the German Government. It is the 
German Government, and there it should be left. There are 
still a number of questions unsettled, and it is important that 
they should be settled peacefully without a succession of 
crises. We have to arm so that our voice may be heard 
effectively in the councils of Europe, but we also need to 
make it clear that we are not concerned in Eastern European 
disputes. We and the French have both sufficient to do in 
looking after our own interests in all parts of the world. The 
world should be large enough for all the four great European 
Powers, and disputes and differences between them can 
surely be settled by peaceful means. 

There is one point in this general appeasement which 
specially concerns the French and ourselves. Both are 
administering the old German colonies, though we have the 
lion’s share. It should be noted that we do not own these 
colonies. We have not full control over them ; in particular 
we cannot impose a tariff. We are administering them on 
some sort of pretence that the Germans are not fit to hold 
colonies. The question therefore is not merely one of terri- 
tory, but of prestige. A great nation can submit to loss of 
territory, as for example Alsace-Lorraine, but can hardly be 
content to be labelled as a people whose territories must be 
administered by others because they are unfit to hold them. 
We should be prepared, as a part of a general scheme of appease- 
ment, to give them back. We have surely sufficient of the 
Earth’s surface under our control not to covet the com- 
paratively small colonial possessions of pre-war Germany. 


H. S. SHELTON. 


[If the Government did not intend to support the Czechs they should 
have said so last spring and thus have avoided the crisis. In regard to 
the cession of land in Africa to Germany, this would be a crime—and 
a blunder.—Ep., N.R.] 
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THE CASE FOR MR. ROOSEVELT 


To THE EprTor or The National Review 


Smr,—Take the strongest case against Mr. Roosevelt— 
the attempt to pack the Supreme Court. In recent British 
Parliamentary History there were three threats to pack the 
House of Lords—once at the time of the pressing of the 
Reform Bill, 100 years ago, and the two very recent 
occasions when Mr. Asquith and Mr. MacDonald threatened 
to break a constitutional deadlock by this most constitutional 
means, creating Peers. 

In March, 1938, issue of The National Review (p. 338) 
Mr. Dyer Smith says, referring to the National Recovery 
Act (N.R.A.), subsequently declared to be an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative powers: ‘ Under this N.R.A. nearly 
all business and industry were regimented under codes of fair 
dealing in which minimum wages, working conditions and 
prices were regulated.... But when the Act was 
invalidated and free markets re-established, business improved 
almost immediately and continued to improve until its 
sudden set-back last summer.” 

In answer to this, it is pointed out that “ free markets” 
have largely ceased to exist with the growth of the U.S.A.’s 
Trust System. In fact, the generation now growing up in 
the U.S.A. knows only of Free Competition as a tradition 
—something that existed when Victoria was Queen. 

Further, the N.R.A. did create a definite measure of 
recovery and the abolition of the N.R.A. was very soon 
followed by a slump which declined at three times the rate 
at which the Hoover slump of 1924-32 declined. To attribute 
this decline to Roosevelt, when it happened after his recovery 
scheme had been wrecked, is logic worthy of “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” A more logical explanation is that this 
phenomenal decline followed the Quarantine speech Mr. 
Roosevelt made in Chicago, August, 1937. In this speech 
Roosevelt placed himself squarely across the path of the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis. Japanese investments in the U.S.A. 
must be as much as a quarter those of the British Empire, 
and may be a third. The newspapers of the U.S.A., without 
regard to politics, supported Mr. Roosevelt, all except the 
Wall Street Journal. 

The Japanese influence in the U.S.A. is subtle, is silent 
and is ever present. The Japanese menace is more than the 
figment of the ex-Kaiser’s imagination—there is in the world 
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to-day a “ Yellow Peril” and the prisoner of Doorn can 
rightly claim “I told you so.” 

Further, Big Business turned against the N.R.A. the 
moment they found out that little business men were deter- 
mined to use the N.R.A. to win back their lost independence. 
Only those who have challenged Big Business can have any 
conception of the Rigid Regimentation of business in the 
U.S.A. to-day. 

The N.R.A. was an attempt to soften this harsh regimenta- 
tion and to substitute a policy of live and let live, to limit the 
power of Big Business to put Little Business in bankruptcy. 

Nowhere else, except in Russia, has the collective system 
been carried to its logical end. For example, the co-operative 
system in Denmark, if it can be termed “ collective,” is so 
to a much lesser degree than is the collective system known 
as the American Trust System. 

General Grant actually increased the membership of the 
Supreme Court by one in order that the Bills relating to the 
restoration of gold currency after the Civil War could be 
held constitutional. The Duke of Wellington’s support to 
the threat to pack the House of Lords caused the Con- 
servative party to permit the passage of the Reform Bill and 
thus avoid Civil War. Hotheads, like Ernest Duke of 
Cumberland, then, as now, would have plunged us into war. 
Civil War was avoided by the supreme common sense of a 
great soldier, the Duke of Wellington, a great Prime Minister 
avoided war last Wednesday, just as a great President avoided 
civil war on March 4th, 1933. Yours very truly, 


October, 1938. STANLEY M. UDALE. 


MR. DUFF COOPER RESIGNS 


Ir will be remembered that Mr. Duff Cooper, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, resigned his office on the acceptance by his 
colleagues of Herr Hitler’s Munich terms. It is the custom, 
when a Minister resigns, for him to make a statement in 
7a Here is what Mr. Duff Cooper said on October 

The House will, I am sure, appreciate the peculiarly 
difficult circumstances in which I am speaking this afternoon. 
It is always a painful and delicate task for a Minister who has 
resigned to explain his reasons to the House of Commons, 
and my difficulties are increased this afternoon by the fact, 
of which I am well aware, that the majority of the House are 
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most anxious to hear the Prime Minister and that I am stand. 
ing between them and him. But I shall have, I am afraid, 
to ask for the patience of the House, because I have taken a 
very important, for me, and difficult decision, and I feel that 
I shall have to demand a certain amount of time in which to 
make plain to the House the reasons for which I have taken it, 


At the last Cabinet meeting that I attended, last Friday 
evening, before I succeeded in finding my way to No. 10, 
Downing Street, I was caught up in the large crowd that were 
demonstrating their enthusiasm and were cheering, laughing 
and singing ; and there is no greater feeling of loneliness than 
to be in a crowd of happy, cheerful people and to feel that 
there is no occasion for oneself for gaiety or for cheering, 
That there was every cause for relief I was deeply aware, 
as much as anybody in this country, but that there was great 
cause for self-congratulation I was uncertain. Later, when 
I stood in the hall at Downing Street, again among enthusiastic 
throngs of friends and colleagues who were all as cheerful, 
happy, glad, and enthusiastic as the crowd in the street, 
and when I heard the Prime Minister from the window above 
saying that he had returned, like Lord Beaconsfield, with 
“peace with honour,” claiming that it was peace for our 
time, once again I felt lonely and isolated ; and when later, 
in the Cabinet room, all his other colleagues were able to 
present him with bouquets, it was an extremely painful and 
bitter moment for me that all that I could offer him was my 
resignation. 

Before taking such a step as I have taken, on a question 
of international policy, a Minister must ask himself many 
questions, not the least important of which is this : Can my 
resignation at the present time do any material harm to His 
Majesty’s Government ; can it weaken our position ; can it 
suggest to our critics that there is not a united front in Great 
Britain? Now I would not have flattered myself that my 
resignation was of great importance, and I did feel confident 
that so small a blow could easily be borne at the present time, 
when I think that the Prime Minister is more popular than 
he has ever been at any period; but had I had any doubts 
with regard to that facet of the problem, they would have 
been set at rest, I must say, by the way in which my resigna- 
tion was accepted, not, I think, with reluctance, but really 
with relief. 

I have always been a student of foreign politics. I have 
served 10 years in the Foreign Office, and I have studied the 
history of this and of other countries, and I have always 
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believed that one of the most important principles in foreign 
policy and the conduct of foreign policy should be to make 
your policy plain to other countries, to let them know where 
you stand and what in certain circumstances you are prepared 
to do. I remember so well in 1914 meeting a friend, just 
after the declaration of war, who had come back from the 
British Embassy in Berlin, and asking him whether it was the 
case, as I had seen it reported in the papers, that the Berlin 
crowd had behaved very badly and had smashed all the 
windows of the Embassy, and that the military had had to be 
called out in order to protect them. I remember my friend 
telling me that, in his opinion, and in that of the majority of 
the staff, the Berlin crowd were not to blame, that the members 
of the British Embassy staff had great sympathy with the 
feelings of the populace, because, they said, ‘“‘ These people 
have never thought that there was a chance of our coming 
into the war.” ‘They were assured by their Government 
—and the Government themselves perhaps believed it—that 
Britain would remain neutral, and therefore it came to them 
as a shock when, having already been engaged with other 
enemies, as they were, they found that Great Britain had 
turned against them. 


I thought then, and I have always felt, that in any other 
international crisis that ‘should occur our first duty was to 
make it plain exactly where we stood and what we would do. 
I believe that the great defect in our foreign policy during 
recent months and recent weeks has been that we have failed 
todo so. During the last four weeks we have been drifting, 
day by day, nearer into war with Germany, and we have 
never said, until the last moment, and then in most uncertain 
terms, that we were prepared to fight. We knew that 
information to the opposite effect was being poured into the 
ears of the head of the German State. He had been assured, 
reassured, and fortified in the opinion that in no case would 
Great Britain fight. 


When Ministers met at the end of August on their return 
from a holiday there was an enormous accumulation of 
information from all parts of the world, the ordinary informa- 
tion from our diplomatic representatives, also secret, and less 
reliable information from other sources, information from 
Members of Parliament who had been travelling on the 
Continent and who had felt it their duty to write to their 
friends in the Cabinet and give them first-hand information 
which they had received from good sources. I myself had 
been travelling in Scandinavia and in the Baltic States, and 
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with regard to all this information—Europe was very full of 
rumours at that time—it was quite extraordinary the 
unanimity with which it pointed to one conclusion and with 
which all sources suggested that there was one remedy. Al] 
information pointed to the fact that Germany was preparing 
for war at the end of September, and all recommendations 
agreed that the one way in which it could be prevented was 
by Great Britain making a firm stand and stating that she 
would be in that war, and would be upon the other side. 


I had urged even earlier, after the rape of Austria, that 
Great Britain should make a firm declaration of what her 
foreign policy was, and then and later I was met with this, 
that the people of this country are not prepared to fight for 
Czechoslovakia. That is perfectly true, but I tried to repre. 
sent another aspect of the situation, that it was not for 
Czechoslovakia that we should have to fight, that it was not 
for Czechoslovakia that we should have been fighting if we 
had gone to war last week. God knows how thankful we 
all are to have avoided it, but we also know that the people of 
this country were prepared for it—resolute, prepared, and 
grimly determined. It was not for Serbia that we fought in 
1914. It was not even for Belgium, although it occasionally 
suited some people to say so. We were fighting then, as 
we should have been fighting last week, in order that one 
great Power should not be allowed, in disregard of treaty 
obligations, of the laws of nations and the decrees of morality 
to dominate by brutal force the Continent of Europe. For 
that principle we fought against Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
against Louis XIV of France and Philip II of Spain. For 
that principle we must ever be prepared to fight, for on the 
day when we are not prepared to fight for it we forfeit our 
Empire, our liberties and our independence. 


I besought my colleagues not to see this problem always in 
terms of Czechoslovakia, not to review it always from the 
difficult strategic position of that small country, but rather to 
say to themselves, ‘“‘ A moment may come when, owing to the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, a European war will begin, and 
when that moment comes we must take part in that war, 
we cannot keep out of it, and there is no doubt upon which 
side we shall fight. Let the world know that and it wil 
give those who are prepared to disturb the peace reason to 
hold their hand.” It is perfectly true that after the assault 
on Austria the Prime Minister made a speech in this House— 
an excellent speech with every word of which I was in complete 
agreement—and what he said then was repeated and sup- 
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ported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Lanark. It 
was, however, a guarded statement. It was a statement to 
the effect that if there were such a war it would be unwise 
for anybody to count upon the possibility of our staying out. 


That is not the language which the dictators understand. 
Together with new methods and a new morality they have 
introduced also a new vocabulary into Europe. They have 
discarded the old diplomatic methods of correspondence. 
Is it not significant that during the whole of this crisis there 
has not been a German Ambassador in London and, so far 
as I am aware, the German Chargé d’Affaires has hardly 
visited the Foreign Office? They talk a new language, the 
language of the headlines of the tabloid Press, and such 

arded diplomatic and reserved utterances as were made 
by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mean nothing to the mentality of Herr Hitler or Signor 
Mussolini. I had hoped it might be possible to make a 
statement to Herr Hitler before he made his speech at Nurem- 
berg. On all sides we were being urged to do so by people 
in this country, by Members in this House, by Leaders of the 
Opposition, by the Press, by the heads of foreign States, 
even by Germans who were supporters of the regime and did 
not wish to see it plunged into a war which might destroy 
it. But we were always told that on no account must we 
irritate Herr Hitler ; it was particularly dangerous to irritate 
him before he made a public speech, because if he were so 
irritated he might say some terrible things from which after- 
wards there would be no retreat. It seems to me that Herr 
Hitler never makes a speech save under the influence of 
considerable irritation, and the addition of one more irritant 
would not, I should have thought, have made a great differ- 
ence, whereas the communication of a solemn fact would 
have produced a sobering effect. 


After the chance of Nuremberg was missed I had hoped 
that the Prime Minister at his first interview with Herr Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden would make the position plain, but he 
did not do so. Again, at Godesberg I had hoped that that 
statement would be made in unequivocal language. Again 
I was disappointed. Hitler had another speech to make in 
Berlin. Again an opportunity occurred of telling him 
exactly where we stood before he made that speech, but again 
the opportunity was missed, and it was only after the speech 
that he was informed. He was informed through the mouth 
of a distinguished English civil servant that in certain con- 
ditions we were prepared to fight. We know what the 
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mentality or something of the mentality of that great dictator 
is. We know that a message delivered strictly according to 
instructions with at least three qualifying clauses was not 
likely to produce upon him on the morning after his great 
oration the effect that was desired. Honestly, I did not 
believe that he thought there was anything of importance 
in that message. It certainly produced no effect whatever 
upon him and we can hardly blame him. 


Then came the last appeal from the Prime Minister on 
Wednesday morning. For the first time from the beginning 
to the end of the four weeks of negotiations Herr Hitler was 
prepared to yield an inch, an ell perhaps, but to yield some 
measure to the representations of Great Britain. But I 
would remind the House that the message from the Prime 
Minister was not the first news that he had received that 
morning. At dawn he had learned of the mobilisation of 
the British Fleet. It is impossible to know what are the 
motives of the man and we shall probably never be satisfied 
as to which of these two sources of inspiration moved him 
most when he agreed to go to Munich, but we do know that 
never before had he given in and that then he did. I had 
been urging the mobilisation of the Fleet for many days. I 
had thought that this was the kind of language which would 
be easier for Herr Hitler to understand than the guarded 
language of diplomacy or the conditional clauses of the Civil 
Service. I had urged that something in that direction might 
be done at the end of August and before the Prime Minister 
went to Berchtesgaden. I had suggested that it should 
accompany the mission of Sir Horace Wilson. I remember 
the Prime Minister stating that it was the one thing that would 
ruin that mission, and I said it was the one thing that would 
lead it to success. 


That is the deep difference between the Prime Minister 
and myself throughout these days. The Prime Minister has 
believed in addressing Herr Hitler through the language of 
sweet reasonableness. I have believed that he was more 
open to the language of the mailed fist. I am glad so many 
people think that sweet reasonableness has prevailed, but 
what actually did it accomplish ? The Prime Minister went 
to Berchtesgaden with many excellent and reasonable pro- 


posals and alternatives to put before the Fiihrer, prepared to |. 


argue and negotiate, as anybody would have gone to such a 
meeting. He was met byanultimatum. So faras I am aware 
no suggestion of an alternative was ever put forward. Once 
the Prime Minister found himself in the atmosphere of 
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| Berchtesgaden and face to face with the personality of Hitler 


he knew perfectly well, being a good judge of men, that it 
would be a waste of time to put forward any alternative 
suggestion. So he returned to us with those proposals, 
wrapped up in a cloak called “Self-determination,” and 
laid them before the Cabinet. They meant the partition of 
a country, the cession of territory, they meant what, when it 
was suggested by a newspaper some weeks or days before, 
had been indignantly repudiated throughout the country. 

After long deliberation the Cabinet decided to accept that 
ultimatum, and I was one of those who agreed in that decision. 
I felt all the difficulty of it ; but I foresaw also the danger of 
refusal. I saw that if we were obliged to go to war it would 
be hard to have it said against us that we were fighting against 
the principle of self-determination, and I hoped that if a 

tponement could be reached by this compromise there 
was a possibility that the final disaster might be permanently 
avoided. It was not a pleasant task to impose upon the 
Government of Czechoslovakia so grievous a hurt to their 
country, no pleasant or easy task for those upon whose support 
the Government of Czechoslovakia had relied to have to come 
to her and say “‘ You have got to give up all for which you were 
prepared to fight”; but, still, she accepted those terms. 
The Government of Czechoslovakia, filled with deep misgiving, 
and with great regret, accepted the harsh terms that were 
proposed to her. 


That was all that we had got by sweet reasonableness at 
Berchtesgaden. Well, I did think that when a country had 
d to be partitioned, when the Government of a country 
had agreed to split up the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia, 
which has existed behind its original frontier for more than 
1,000 years, that was the ultimate demand that would be 
made upon it, and that after everything which Herr Hitler 
had asked for in the first instance had been conceded he would 
be willing, and we should insist, that the method of transfer 
of those territories should be conducted in a normal, in a 
civilised manner, as such transfers have always been conducted 
in the past. 
The Prime Minister made a second visit to Germany, and 
at Godesberg he was received with flags, bands, trumpets and 


_ all the panoply of Nazi parade ; but he returned again with 


nothing but an ultimatum. Sweet reasonableness had won 
nothing except terms which a cruel and revengeful enemy 
would have dictated to a beaten foe after along war. Crueller 
terms could hardly be devised than those of the Godesberg 
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ultimatum. The moment I saw them I said to myself, “ If 
these are accepted it will be the end of all decency in the 
conduct of public affairs in the world.” We had a long and 
anxious discussion in the Cabinet with regard to the acceptance 
or rejection of those terms. It was decided to reject them, 
and that information, also, was conveyed to the German 
Government. Then we were face to face with an impossible 
position, and at the last moment—not quite the last moment, 
but what seemed the last moment—another effort was made, 
by the dispatch of an emissary to Herr Hitler with suggestions 
for a last appeal. That emissary’s effort was in vain, and it 
was only, as the House knows, on that fateful Wednesday 
morning that the final change of policy was adopted. I 
believe that change of policy, as I have said, was due not to 
any argument that had been addressed to Herr Hitler—it 
has never been suggested that it was—but due to the fact that 
for the first moment he realised, when the Fleet was mobilised, 
that what his advisers had been assuring him of for weeks 
and months was untrue and that the British people were 
prepared to fight in a great cause. 


So, last of all, he came to Munich, and terms, of which 
the House is now aware, were devised at Munich, and those 
were the terms upon which this transfer of territory is to be 
carried out. The Prime Minister will shortly be explaining 
to the House the particulars in which the Munich terms differ 
from the Godesberg ultimatum. There are great and im- 
portant differences, and it is a great triumph for the Prime 
Minister that he was able to acquire them. I spent the greater 
part of Friday trying to persuade myself that those terms were 
good enough, for me. I tried to swallow them—I did not 
want to do what I have done—but they stuck in my throat, 
because it seemed to me that although the modifications 
which the Prime Minister obtained were important and of 
great value—the House will realise how great the value is 
when the Prime Minister has developed them—that still 
there remained the fact that that country was to be invaded, 
and I had thought that after accepting the humiliation of 
partition she should have been spared the ignominy and 
the horror of invasion. If anybody doubts that she is now 
suffering from the full horror of invasion they have only to 
read an article published in the Daily Telegraph this morning, 
which will convince them. After all, when Naboth had 
agreed to give up his vineyard he should have been allowed to 
pack up his goods in peace and depart, but the German 


Government, having got their man down, were not to be} 
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deprived of the pleasure of kicking him. Invasion remained ; 
even the date of invasion remained unaltered. The date 
laid down by Herr Hitler was not to be changed. There are 
five stages, but those stages are almost as rapid as an army 
can move. Invasion and the date remained the same. 
Therefore, the works, fortifications and guns on emplacements 
upon which that poor country had spent an enormous amount 
of its wealth were to be handed over intact. Just as the 


_German was not to be deprived of the pleasure of kicking 


a man when he was down, so the army was not to be robbed 
of its loot. That was another term in the ultimatum which 
I found it impossible to accept. That was why I failed to 
bring myself to swallow the terms that were proposed— 
although I recognised the great service that the Prime Minister 
had performed in obtaining very material changes in them 
which would result in great benefit and a great lessening of 
the sufferings of the people of Czechoslovakia. 


Then he brought home also from Munich something more 
than the terms to which we had agreed. At the last moment, 
at the farewell meeting, he signed with the Fiihrer a joint 
declaration. [An Hon. Memper: “ Secret.”] I do not 
think there was anything secret about the declaration. The 
joint declaration has been published to the world. I saw 
no harm, no great harm and no very obvious harm, in the 
terms of that declaration, but I would suggest that for the 
Prime Minister of England to sign, without consulting with 
his colleagues and without, so far as I am aware, any reference 
to his Allies, obviously without any communication with the 
Dominions and without the assistance of any expert diplo- 
matic advisers, such a declaration with the dictator of a great 
State, is not the way in which the foreign affairs of the British 
Empire should be conducted. 


There is another aspect of this joint declaration. After 
all, what does it say? That Great Britain and Germany 
will not go to war in future and that everything will be 
settled by negotiation. Was it ever our intention to go to 
war? Was it ever our intention not to settle things by 
communication and counsel? There is a danger. We must 
remember that this is not all that we are left with as the 
result of what has happened during the last few weeks. We 
are left, and we must all acknowledge it, with a loss of esteem 
on the part of countries that trusted us. We are left also 
with a tremendous commitment. For the first time in our 
history we have committed ourselves to defend a frontier in 
Central Europe. 
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We are left with the additional serious commitment 
that we are guaranteeing a frontier that we have at the same 
time destroyed. We have taken away the defences of Czecho. 
slovakia in the same breath as we have guaranteed them, 
as though you were to deal a man a mortal blow and at the 
same time insure his life. I was in favour of giving this 
commitment. I felt that as we had taken so much away 
we must, in honour, give something in return, but I realised 
what the commitment meant. It meant giving a commitment 
to defend a frontier in Central Europe, a difficult frontier to 
defend because it is surrounded on all sides by enemies. | 
realised that giving this commitment must mean for ourselves 
a tremendous quickening-up of our rearmament schemes on 
an entirely new basis, a far broader basis upon which they 
must be carried out in future. 


I had always been in favour of maintaining an army 
that could take a serious part in Continental war. I am 
afraid I differed from the Prime Minister, when I was at the 
War Office and he was at the Treasury two years ago or more, 
on this point, but if we are now committed to defend a 
frontier in Central Europe, it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
imperative that we should maintain an Army upon somethi 
like a Continental basis. It is no secret that the attitude 
maintained by this Government during recent weeks would 
have been far stiffer had our defences been far stronger. 
It has been said that we shall necessarily now increase both 
the speed at which they are reconditioned and the scale 
upon which they are reconditioned, but how are we to justify 
the extra burden laid upon the people of Great Britain if we 
are told at the same time that there is no fear of war with 
Germany, and that, in the opinion of the Prime Minister, this 
settlement means peace in our time ? That is one of the most 
profoundly disquieting aspects of the situation. 


The Prime Minister has confidence in the good will and 
in the word of Herr Hitler, although when Herr Hitler broke 
the Treaty of Versailles he undertook to keep the Treaty of 
Locarno, and when he broke the Treaty of Locarno he under- 
took not to interfere further, or to have further territorial 
aims, in Europe. When he entered Austria by force he 
authorised his henchmen to give an authoritative assurance 
that he would not interfere with Czechoslovakia. That was 
less than six months ago. Still, the Prime Minister believes 
that he can rely upon the good faith of Hitler ; he believes 
that Hitler is interested only in Germany, as the Prime 
Minister was assured. Well, there are Germans in other 
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countries. There are Germans in Switzerland, in Denmark 
and in Alsace; I think that one of the only countries in 
Europe in which there are no Germans is Spain, and yet there 
are rumours that Germany has taken an interest in that 
country. But the Prime Minister believed—and he has the 
advantage over us, or over most of us, that he has met the 
man—that he can come to a reasonable settlement of all 
outstanding questions between us. Herr Hitler said that 
he has got to have some settlement about colonies, but he 
said that this will never be a question of war. The Prime 
Minister attaches considerable importance to those words, 
but what do they mean? Do they mean that Herr Hitler 
will take ‘‘ No” for an answer? He has never taken it yet. 
Or do they mean that he believes that he will get away with 
this, as he has got away with everything else, without fighting, 
by well-timed bluff, bluster and blackmail? Otherwise it 
means very little. 

The Prime Minister may be right. I can assure you, 
Mr. Speaker, with the deepest sincerity, that I hope and pray 
that he is right, but I cannot believe what he believes. I 
wish I could. Therefore, I can be of no assistance to him in 
his Government. I should be only a hindrance, and it is 
much better that I should go. I remember when we were 
discussing the Godesberg ultimatum that I said that if I 
were a party to persuading, or even to suggesting to, the 
Czechoslovak Government that they should accept that 
ultimatum, I should never be able to hold up my head again. 
I have forfeited a great deal. I have given up an office that 
I loved, work in which I was deeply interested and a staff 
of which any man might be proud. I have given up asso- 
ciations in that work with my colleagues with whom I have 
maintained for many years the most harmonious relations, 
not only as colleagues but as friends. I have given up the 
privilege of serving as lieutenant to a leader whom I still 
regard with the deepest admiration and affection. I have 
ruined, perhaps, my political career. But that is a little 
matter ; I have retained something which is to me of great 
value—I can still walk about the world with my head erect. 
—(Official Report, October 3, 1938.) 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A HAPPY BOYHOOD 


THE OLD CENTURY AND SEVEN More Years. By Siegfried 
Sassoon. (Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. net.) 

That somebody should remember happiness in these grim 
days is no small boon. Mr. H. G. Wells begins his last novel 
with an interesting discussion about happiness in animals 
and men. He arrives at no conclusion : nor does Mr. Sassoon, 
whose aim has been to record something precious without 
inquiring too closely into its nature. And if this book dis. 
appoints some who, remembering the “‘ Memoirs of a Fox- 
hunting Man,” expected a more lively and horsy book, with 
memories of runs and jumps and hunters, it will delight a 
great many other people for its serenity, its pleasant portraits, 
its charming descriptions, and the golden, if rather pale, light 
that suffuses it. It is the story of a delicate boy’s childhood 
and adolescence, which to him, looking back, seems almost 
suspiciously happy. He apologizes to the realists for his 
inability to describe his early life “‘ in a dismal and dissatisfied 
tone of voice.” ‘‘ Would you have me halt at the next 
stile,” he exclaims, ‘‘ where the path goes between the young 
green corn, to doubt the existence of an all-wise Providence ? 
Would you have me claim that I overheard no heavenly 
message in the song of the skylark, and deny the young felicity 
I felt when I gazed across the dreamy richness of the weald ? 
Would you have me exchange all this for the doldrums of a 
precocious disillusionment ? I do not think so; and what's 
more, I cannot do it. . . . Be grateful, therefore, and share 
my gratitude that I lived in such a pleasant region. For in 
those days I found no fault with the world, and did not foresee 
that it would, in my lifetime, alter much.” And he ends the 
book on his twenty-first birthday, as he stands under the shadow 
of a May-tree looking out to a limitless future, “ Lucky 
to be in love with life, I did not know how lucky I was.” 


Some boys of a different temperament might not, perhaps, 


have supposed that the young Siegfried Sassoon’s life was 
anything to be in love with. It included no resounding 


events, no athletic triumphs, no scholastic brilliance. His | 
parents lived apart, and the father, till he died at Eastbourne, | 
of consumption, used to pay keenly anticipated visits to his | 
three sons at their mother’s home in Kent, on which occasions | 
their mother remained secluded in the drawing-room. The | 
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saddest of all the memories recorded is that of unexpectedly 
meeting their mother in the garden while the children were 
out on a merry walk with their father. 

“There she stood, and we all went past her in sudden silence. It 
was the first time I had seen life being brutal to one I loved. But I was 
helpless, for my father’s face had gone blank and obstinate, and the 
situation, like the handcart, was in his hands. All I could do was to 
feel miserable about it afterwards and wonder why they couldn’t make 
it up somehow. For I wanted to enjoy my parents simultaneously— 
not alternately.” 

But a child of seven does not, as a rule, let such tragedies 
cloud his spirit for long. It is clear that his home in Kent 
was a paradise to the boy and his two more active brothers. 
He had pneumonia, it is true, but enjoyed first the stupendous 
experience of hovering in feverish limbo, and then the peaceful 
solitude of convalescence. As he lay on a stretcher in a tent 
in the garden he had his first conscious experience of exquisite 
enjoyment, and the revelation that he had a mind with which 
he “ liked to be alone.”’ In a page which reminds one of the 
longer passage in Proust’s novel, where the hero describes his 
happiness as he lay in bed and listened to the street-cries of 
Paris wafted in at the window, Mr. Sassoon delightfully recalls 
thesheer receptiveness of this convalescence in a country garden. 

“T liked to hear the sounds of life going on around me—the jays 
(jolly, mischievous jays they were) squawking down among the green- 
peas, and the gruff voices of the gardeners at their work. There was 
the rumble of the wheelbarrow being trundled down a path ; and later 
on, in June, when they were mowing the long grass in the orchard, the 
sound of a scythe being sharpened on a stone. Not much happened. 
It was all quite peaceful and remote from any obligation to exert 
oneself. . . . In a crab-apple tree, close to my tent, there hung a 
small Aolian harp that lent to the light summer breezes a local euphony 
which swelled and faded to a melodious murmur. The sound was like 
poetry ; foreven then poetry could stir my mind—as though it were 
some living and yet mysterious spirit—touching me to a blurred and 
uncontrolled chord of ecstasy.” 

Poetry, of course. That is what this passage and others 
like it are, though not expressed in metre. The long descrip- 
tion of an afternoon of idle fishing and dreaming by the 


orchard pond, and the longer account of a journey in middle 
_ age to the Norfolk village where they spent holidays, are 


pieces of deliberate composition carefully phrased for music 
and rhythm and the play of overtones. This apparently 


simple narrative is, undoubtedly, elaborate ; and those who 
dislike elaboration may feel that it is, in places, too obvious. 
_ However, I should give a very wrong idea of the book if I 
| conveyed that it was high falutin’ or that the writer adopted 


the pose and accents of a self-crowned laureate. For one 
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thing, Mr. Sassoon’s allusions to his own early compositions 
are invariably tinged with dry humour, as when he remembers 
the verses which, at Marlborough, almost invariably won 
Mr. O’Regan’s half-crowns, and his ode on the death of 
King Richard II, or when he recalls his poetic efforts op 
“Edward the First,” which were to win the Chancellor's 
Medal at Cambridge. The first effort was only a metrical 
version of Professor Tout’s monograph on the subject, but 
the second effort was more ambitious, and no more successful. 

“* Putting Professor Tout almost entirely out of mind, I relaxed into 

a spiritual and ideal transmutation of my subject-matter. The Ki 

was now about to pass away, and had turned his back on temporal 

affairs. All his inherent nobility of nature was finding solemn expres. 
sion in blank verse which made me almost feel as if I were biddi 
farewell to the world myself. As far as I can remember, he was recog. 
nizably related to Tennyson’s King Arthur, serene and stately, and 
aloof from the concerns of statesmanship and his paternity of our 
modern parliamentary system. He had, in fact, forgotten all he had 
ever learned, and was well on his way to a better world.” 

No, it cannot be said that Mr. Sassoon adopts a poetic 
pose, unless perchance he poses as being happier than he 
really was: nor does he claim to have been in any way 
remarkable. Indeed, the charming thing about his memories 
of Marlborough and Cambridge is their revelation that a 
dreamy, inattentive, unambitious and not at all industrious 
youth, only moderate at work and games, could be perfectly 
happy at both those institutions, friendly with masters and 
fellow-pupils, never bullied, never bored, never suffering from 
those revolts which the thin-skinned intellectual is invariably 
supposed to suffer at such places. His picture of Marl- 
borough—sometimes reputed a Spartan nurse, and perhaps 
too Spartan for Mr. Sassoon’s health—is remarkably pleasing, 
especially for its portrait of the slightly eccentric house- 
master, Mr. Gould. The passage on his brief Cambridge 
experiences and his failure somehow to learn enough for the 
satisfaction of examiners is equally serene. 

“Tt really seemed that in order to make a success of 
being up at Cambridge I needed to be three people at once. 
There was the swing-concerned person who so frequently 
spent his afternoon golfing at Mildenhall or Royston. There 
was he who sat up into the small hours composing high- 
principled poetry about nothing in particular. And—heaven 
help him—there was one who ought to have been—and 


wasn’t—advancing towards the acquisition of a university | 


degree. There was even a fluid fourth, who sprawled about 


in other people’s rooms talking irrepressible nonsense or | 


listening to someone playing Chopin’s scherzos on the pianola. 
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The only thing these four had in common was that they 
neither smoked nor imbibed alcohol, and received £80 a term 
through the family solicitor.” 


What better picture could there be of the happy individual 
who does not even take a pass degree—an individual whom 
I myself confess to have even envied when I was young and 
contemptuous ; and now I sometimes wonder whether moiling 
and toiling for high honours was worth the candle. Those 
questions, at all events, can never be decided, but undoubtedly 
Mr. Sassoon was lucky, in his temperament, in his content 
and in his apparent want of ambition. The ambition was 
there, of course, for it made him turn his back on Stubbs for 
poetry’s sake, braving family remonstrance. He was lucky, 
too, it seems, in never having been impatient, as most young 
people are, and in never, so far as we can judge from this 
book, having disliked anyone sufficiently to remember either 
the person or the hatred. 


All that he remembers of persons is tinged with some 
light of contentment ; and, though this book is mainly a 
record of states of mind, the numerous portraits of amiable 
personages diversify the more introspective passages agree- 
ably and show that Mr. Sassoon’s young eyes were not wholly 
turned inwards. From the childish memories of “‘ Pappy ” 
and Mrs. Mitchell the nurse, of his Thornycroft grandparents, 
of the melancholy Aunt Rachel, of the kindly Ellen Batty, 
Mrs. Mitchell’s successor, of the quiet but determined German 
Fraulein, of Mr. Moon the tutor, to the later ones of Marl- 
borough masters, Cambridge dons and of his uncle, the 
sculptor, Hamo Thornycroft, the slightly sentimental affection 
aroused by turning the pages of a family album seems to 
control Mr. Sassoon’s pen. Even Aunt Lula, who inevitably 
made ructions wherever she went, is depicted in the act of a 
comic, if unintentional, exit from a ruction rather than in the 
height of a tantrum. 

“Memory now delineated Aunt Lula, sitting there in the middle of 
the lawn, on a wooden box which we had been using as a wicket. She 
was fully dressed for going away, and had just swept out of the house 
after a one-sided rumpus with my mother. Had Mrs. Siddons been 
portrayed seated on a soap-box, her attitude would have resembled 
Aunt Lula’s—majestic, aggrieved and unbending. Watching her from 
behind the bushes, I had been chiefly interested in the behaviour of the 
box, which wasn’t in a condition to stand the strain of Aunt Lula 
sitting, as it were, on her dignity while waiting for Lucy and the carriage 
to come round and convey her to the station. Needless to say, the 
box collapsed, and with mingled agitation and derision I saw Aunt 
Lula with her heels in the air and her hat well over her nose. Saw, 
too, how haughtily she arose and made her exit. . . .” 


Well, it may be said, we all have memories of childish 
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happiness and oddities, and there is nothing particular jn 
Mr. Sassoon’s memories to distinguish them from those of g 
million ordinary people who would not dream of writin 
them down. In a sense, that is true: and if life is to be 
reckoned as Italians judge wine, in terms of alcoholic content, 
then the life here recorded is small beer. But the book’s 
value, to my mind, lies precisely in its making one realize 
that the small beer of life, not the heady draughts, containg 
nearly, if not all, that we need for human happiness. The 
power of the artist—and Mr. Sassoon is a conscious and 
deliberate artist—brings before our eyes, or recalls to our 
mind, the perfection of quite ordinary happenings when their 
ordinariness—of shape, light, colour, position and relation to 
ourselves—is touched by some magic that makes them per. 
manent and unforgettable. What that magic is, nobody can 
tell: but a poet can show it existing so that we too can 
remember its existence. Though it may not have much 
bearing on the present agonies of humanity, Mr. Sassoon 
manages to pack all Elysium into a boy’s afternoon ride 
round and about the village with a groom. After reading 
that passage and recognizing in it ourselves, can we help 
wondering why grown-up people, having known that happi- 
ness, allow themselves to become so miserable, especially we 
English, who are reputed to remain children for ever. Perhaps 
it is because Time outpaces us after the golden age, when, 
like an accommodating groom, he seems to trot, cheerfully 
and respectfully, by our side. These and other philosophical 
reflections arise, without bitterness, from witnessing Mr. 
Sassoon’s jog-trot through his first twenty years, lucky to 
be in love with life. 
WILLIAMS. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


MARLBOROUGH AND His Lire anv Times. Vol. IV. By 
the Right Hon. Winston Churchill, C.H., M.P. (Harrap, 25s.) 
The first three volumes of this Life showed Marlborough 
going from strength to strength. As Queen Anne’s ablest 
and most trusted servant he had built up a huge alliance 
which he led to repeated victory in the field. The fourth and 
last volume tells a very different tale. Marlborough had 
lost the affection and the confidence of his sovereign and the 
Whig Junto had replaced the non-party edifice he had 80 
carefully raised. While his prestige with the Allies was, if 
anything, increased, his authority at home had gone. The 
Junto made it very clear that he no longer moulded policy, 
but was only the Captain-General who obeys their orders. 
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However badly the Tories were eventually to treat him, it 
was the Whigs who sowed the seeds of his downfall. 


Although this last volume completes one of the greatest 
biographies of our time, it makes but gloomy reading. It 
recounts the undoubted victory of Malplaquet, and gives a 
preathless description of the Duke’s military swan-song and 
chef d’euvre—the bloodless penetration of the French lines— 
put military action and, indeed, Marlborough himself play 
second fiddle to sordid political intrigue. The Whigs blun- 
dered in failing to make a triumphant peace in 1709. The 
insolent facade of the Junto masked a rotten structure which 
soon crumbled to Harley’s sapping and mining. Yet the 
latter’s genius for intrigue and compromise made him a 
nerveless leader of the Tory Parliament of 1712, and the 
initiative passed to the brilliant but volatile Bolingbroke 
who took complete charge of the peace negotiations initiated 
by Harley. The Tory crime lay not in the peace of Utrecht, 
but in those secret yet vital preliminaries carried on between 
England and France behind the backs of Marlborough and the 
Allies. Marlborough’s dismissal, ungrateful as it was, paled 
before the disgraceful instructions to his successor, the Duke 
of Ormonde, whereby that Tory General manceuvred on 
behalf of the French rather than the Allies. It makes heart- 
breaking reading, although never has the complicated woof 
and web of political intrigue been more clearly unravelled. 


Although Marlborough’s vision remained as broad and lucid 
as ever, it is clear that his powers had begun to fail. He 
was still the great captain in the field and the all-seeing 
organiser and planner behind the scenes. But the firm 
executive grip on politics weakened to an extent not wholly 
explained by the fact that he was the servant and not the 
master of the Cabinet. His superior and cooler judgment 
yielded to the timorous fears of his political friends. When 
time proved him right his prestige and authority waned 
the faster. After his dismissal in 1712 he never really 
functioned as a leader again, although his good sense remained 
with him to the end. None can blame him, viewing his years 
of effort and achievement. If Marlborough was the Alliance, 
it is equally true to add that with the Alliance dead Marl- 
borough evaporated. It had been an immense and sustained 
achievement carried on from 1704 to 1711. :Wellington in 
1815 may have seemed an even mightier arbiter of Europe, 
but he rose swiftly on the reaction to the Hundred Days. 
Year in, year out, Marlborough travelled all the winter, 
fought all the summer. Of the huge allied forces, of which 
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the English contingent formed but a fraction, Marlborough 
was the commander, the ambassador, the recruiting, victual. 
_ ling and transport officer. He never lost a battle, he took 
every town he besieged, and if England deserted him the 
Allies supported him in disaster. The future George I and 
Prince Eugene spared no pains to show Queen Anne and her 
Ministers what they thought of Marlborough’s dismissal and 
England’s desertion. If allies proverbially quarrel all was 
ace when “ Corporal John” appeared. 

Mr. Churchill’s magnificent and accurate defence of his 
illustrious ancestor also faces the seamier side of the Duke’s 
reputation. The two chief charges levelled against him are 
his strange behaviour vis-a-vis the Stuarts and his passion for 
acquiring wealth. John Churchill owed everything to James 
Duke of York, who became James II, yet he deserted his 
master in the field. Admirers of the Protestant succession 
consider his treachery justified, and none can doubt its 
success. Yet up to the accession of George I, and probably 
with the full knowledge of that prince, Marlborough corre. 
sponded with the Stuart court at St. Germains. The most 
assiduous research has never cleared up the reason for such 
apparent counter-desertion. Mr. Churchill’s explanation is 
certainly ingenious. The Duke’s intelligence as to events in 
France was uncanny in its accuracy, and possibly some of his 
sources of information were Jacobite, but the whole episode 
must leave a nasty taste in the mouth of his admirers. On 
his financial side Marlborough stands cleared of reproach. 
His huge wealth was amassed by, in those days, legitimate 
‘“‘ perks” about which he was serenely frank when charged 
by the Tories. He can hardly be blamed for the plurality of 
his offices as he performed each office to perfection. If he got 
his commission on the men’s food it is certain that no army 
in the field was fed as well as his. Bribes he took unblush- 
ingly, except when he was asked to do an injury to the allied 
cause, when he became positively squeamish on at least two 
occasions. Anyhow, the men who had fought for him, 
believed in him and loved him to the end. 


AN OBSERVER OF WAR 
JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF REGINALD ViscounT ESHER. 
Vol. IV, 1916-1930. Edited by Oliver, Viscount Esher. 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 25s.) In September, 1914, Lord 
Kitchener begged Lord Esher to settle in Paris in order to 
keep him informed as to the current of French opinion during 
the war. This, the final volume of letters and diaries, deals 
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with the last three years of the conflict and the writer’s declin- 
ing years. The book makes appropriate reading in the light 
of our recent experiences, for it takes us back to the grim 
anxieties of war as seen from “ the back.’ With, so to speak, 
a foot in either allied capital Lord Esher shared the difficulties 
and pre-occupations of both countries. He was a staunch 
ally of the soldiers, as opposed to the politicians, for he saw 
clearly that, whatever the limitations of Army leaders of both 
countries, they were inspired, from Lord Kitchener down- 
wards, with a single-minded and selfless determination to win 
the war which contrasted strongly with the half-hearted 
decisions and party prejudices of certain statesmen both in 
London and in Paris. The Cabinet discussion on conscription 
in April, 1916, as quoted by him, should surely be emblazoned 
on the walls of every building where Democracy conducts its 
business. It is worth giving in full: 


“ After a long debate Asquith said to the Cabinet : ‘ Please remember 
in an hour’s time that I have to tell the House of Commons what the 
Cabinet have decided.’ There was silence for a minute or two, and 
then A. J. B. said: ‘ You had better tell them that the Cabinet has 
decided it is quite incapable of conducting the business of the country 
and of carrying on the War.’ No one having made any observation on 
this, the Prime Minister asked: ‘Am I to say that to the House of 
Commons ?’ Upon which A. J. B. observed: ‘ Well, if you do you 
will at any rate be telling them the truth.’ The Cabinet broke up 
without a decision.” 


In that inflated body of twenty-three which, until Decem- 
ber, 1916, waged the greatest war in history, there were 
members who wished this country to limit herself to the 
warfare of economic attrition, without risking lives in the 
field. Despite the heroic resistance of the French armies, 
things were not much better in France. ‘‘ What strikes one 
most here is that the conduct of the war takes a place 
subordinate to the conflict of political groups, and that the 
principal men in France hate and vilify each other more 
than they do the enemy.” Lord Esher welcomed the re- 
construction of the Government under Lloyd George, whose 
energy and drive he admired, though he afterwards deplored, 
with equal intensity, the Prime Minister's methods of dealing 
with the soldiers he had to work with. Of all those whom 
he dealt with during those fateful years, his unstinted admira- 
tion was reserved for the character of Lord Haig as a man. 

_ The chief interest of the book lies, not in the author’s 
views on public events—for these are often short-sighted— 
as, for instance, his insistence that Lloyd George should take 
over supreme control of the war—but in those qualities of 
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shrewd insight into human nature, gift of sympathy and 
power of definition which made him so useful as a liaison 
officer in a crisis. The book abounds in apposite reflections; 
** Milner is ‘ continuous,’ and will pull steadily in the shafts 
provided his head is in the right direction. L. G., like 
restive ‘leader,’ will turn right round and look you in the 
face.” ‘We are a commercial people with a nonconformist 
conscience,” and—happiest of all—a typical saying of Clemen. 
ceau: ‘‘ I have had two great experiences in life as a doctor 
and as a Président du Conseil. Both have impressed upon me 
the uselessness of two things, the appendix and the President 
of the French Republic.” 


MORE “ PINK ’UN” MEMORIES 
Sportine Trmes. The “ Pink ’Un” World. By J. B. 
Booth. (Werner Laurie, 21s.) 

This amusing collection of stories from Mr. Booth’s 
inexhaustible memory is no whit below the standard of his 
previous books. It is introduced by Lord Lonsdale and is 
richly illustrated with photographs and drawings (several 
being by Phil May, of whose life and personality the author 
draws a very sympathetic picture in one of the later chapters). 
The epoch is the beginning of this century, of which he says: 
“It was an age of optimism, cheery, unregenerate, care-free ; 
golden sovereigns jingled, golden champagne sparkled, gilded 
youth shone gaily and ‘her golden hair was hanging down 
her back.’ Times were good, but there was always a better 
time coming.” Making all reserves, from a serious, philosophic 
point of view, for the shallowness of this illusion, there is 
little doubt that men’s minds, whether rich or poor, were 
then more care-free and also that the quality of the individual 
counted for far more. Quality, individuality and gaiety— 
one or the other—are the attributes of all the people and 
doings recorded by Mr. Booth. Genial Joe Corlett, the 
‘“* Master ”’ of the Sporting Times, is one of the first heroes to 
appear and, even though it may all have been told before, 
the memory of the curious world gathered in that paper's 
office, their foibles and their friendship seems, in these drab 
mass-production days, to be almost roseate with romance. 
The stage of the day plays a considerable part in the volume; 
there are some admirable stories about Irving which illustrate 
his underlying kindness of heart, besides memories of Tree, 
Alexander and other actor-managers. Mr. Booth says that 
he knew and liked Tree, both as personality and actor; 
“There was something profoundly stimulating about the 
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man; his genuine wit, his contempt for the conventional, 
his recklessness—a recklessness which at times seemed 
carefully calculated—even his deliberate mannerisms, made 
Tree a profoundly interesting figure in the theatre world of his 
day.” And then, as a contrast, follow anecdotes about 
the Adelphi and its melodramas; the two Gattis walk before 
us, Gillette as Sherlock Holmes and the old school of drama- 
tists, G. R. Sims, Cecil Raleigh, Henry Pettitt and—most 
typical of all—Arthur Shirley, who worked as rapidly as 
Edgar Wallace and was the collaborator who got on best with 
the dyspeptic, moody Sims. From the Adelphi we go to 
the “ Lane,” from the “Lane” to the Gaiety, from the 
Gaiety, very naturally, to the top of a coach and once horses 
are mentioned, races, owners and punters quickly monopolise 
the attention. Incidentally, there are one or two vivid 
sketches of the bibulous old disreputables who managed, 
in those days, to live for years on nothing at all. Even the 
“Pink "Un ” times had a dingy lining. 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


WaziIRISTAN, 1936-37. THE PROBLEMS OF THE NorTH-WEST 
FrontTIER OF INDIA AND THEIR SoxvutTions. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. E. Bruce. (Gale & Polden, Aldershot ; 3s. 6d., by post 
3s. 10d.) Colonel Bruce has not only a lifetime of Frontier 
political service behind him but he was born and bred in the 
Sandeman tradition, for his father was the right-hand man of 
that great Frontiersman. This book, therefore, is a re-state- 
ment of the Sandeman principles in the light of modern events 
and conditions. It is significant to note that another great 
ruler of war-like tribes, Marshal Lyautey, instinctively 
adopted the same methods as his English forerunner, though 
Sandeman must have been almost unknown to him. What 
were the methods by which Sir Robert Sandeman pacified 
Baluchistan almost bloodlessly, yet so successfully that peace 
reigns there fifty years after his death, while Waziristan and 
the Tirah have had almost continual warfare for the same 
period ? The root of the system lay in each tribe being held 
responsible for its own good behaviour. A small but devoted 
band of highly-skilled British political officers controlled the 
tribes. Ifnecessary, these men were backed by military force, 
but their main weapon was their own hard work and person- 
ality. They exerted moral pressure on the head of each tribe 
to enforce his own law and order in his own tribal area. 
The next cardinal rule was based on economics. The tribes- 
men raid because they are poor and hungry. Therefore, if 
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they cease to raid they must be offered, as an economic 
quid pro quo, help to enable them to improve their own 
agricultural resources, grants of land in more fertile areas and, 
above all, enlistment in the Indian Army. 

Colonel Bruce not only gives a fascinating picture of the 
system in operation, but also shows that the recent troubles 
in Waziristan were due not to the failure of the Sandeman 
policy, but to the substitution of a vicious policy of “ Pro. 
tected Areas.”” Further, our surrender policy inside India 
itself convinced the more warlike and hot-headed tribesmen 
that the British were evacuating, and that the golden age of 
looting had arrived. If the author is a strong protagonist 
of law and order he is also a passionate crusader on behalf of 
the rights of these tribesmen. He makes a shrewd comment 
on our road-making. Roads are essential to carry out the 
policy, but they are now so over-done as to become a policy 
in themselves. This is putting the cart before the horse 
with a vengeance. No material benefits can take the place 
of the personal asset of an active and sympathetic political 
officer, the test of whose work is not that he may travel along 
the road in safety, but that he can go freely to all tribes off 
the road and there be welcomed as friend and arbiter. In 
no way does Colonel Bruce blame the military, but he points 
out that the military have only had to take charge where the 
civil administration has failed. This small handbook is essen- 
tial to anyone wishing to understand what is going on in the 
North-West Frontier, and there are a number of good stories 
based on the author’s own experience. It is an entertaining 
as well as a thought-provoking book. 


AN AMUSING BOOK 
Laveutne DieLtomat. By Daniele Varé. (John Murray 
16s.) Those who have been delighted by Signor Varé’s 
charming novel of China, “‘ Maker of Heavenly Trousers,” 
will not be surprised to find that his autobiography has exactly 
the same qualities which attracted them in his novel. ‘“ Laugh- 


ing Diplomat” is the account of a working lifetime spent in | 
diplomacy. It takes its title from the advice given to the | 
author by a long dead Prussian General when the youthful | 


Signor Varé was hesitating between becoming a violinist or 
entering diplomacy. ‘‘ Even after you have donned your 


livery, do not forget to laugh. Laugh at success and laugh } 
at failure. Laugh at the way the world is governed. Laugh | 


at others and above all laugh at yourself.”” This was advice 
which Signor Varé faithfully followed, with the result that his 
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autobiography is a happy affair ; the best sound in the world, 
that of human laughter, is always mixed with the thunder 
and the crash of the great events of which Signor Varé has 
been a witness. Vienna before the War, Peking immediately 
after the Revolution, the era of conferences in what has been 
called with a pretty irony (as it seems to us to-day) the 
“period of reconstruction ” ; Signor Varé saunters through 
them all, observant, witty and with a gentle laugh for all 
and about all. 

For the professional raconteur this book is a mine. It 
will give him ammunition for a hundred dinner parties. 
There are enough good stories here to enliven anyone’s 
anecdotage. There is the description of the common ground 
on which the “ Legations”’ in pre-war Montenegro lived— 
they were all housed in the same excessively Balkanic hotel. 
There is Balfour confessing that he once used to keep three 
concertinas and attempt to play Handel on them ; Pavlova 
“a modest little woman, thin and pale, and always dressed 
in black,” whom they did not recognise, but who helped bath 
and dress the children of a nurseless Signora Varé on a war- 
time transatlantic crossing. Clemenceau defining the differ- 
ence between an accident and a disaster : “‘ If President Wilson 
fell into a well it would be an accident. If he got out again 
it would be a disaster.” Signor Varé’s invention of a mythical 
state ““ Zembla”’ which he and his fellow Italian delegates 
represented, unchallenged, throughout the whole of a session 
of the League in order to get more comfortable seats! The 
gentle wit and wisdom of these pages will attract the reader 
as much as they have the reviewer. Like the famous Ameri- 
can, I conclude: “‘ Pardon my enthusiasm— it’s heartfelt ! ” 


THE ’NINETIES AND AFTER 
AFTER THE VICTORIANS. By Amy Cruse. (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) Miss Cruse is not to blame if her review of the 
books which captured the nation’s imagination between 1887 
and 1914 forms a somewhat pale sequel to that delightful work, 
The Victorians and Their Books. The growth of those two 
completely different developments, scientific discovery and 
fiction, during the early and mid-nineteenth century was 
somewhat in the nature of a Renaissance. By 1880 the tide 
had turned and, so far as literary talent was concerned, it 
continued to ebb until 1914 ; in fact, in the opinion of many, 
it is ebbing still. If the mental food provided was poorer 
and thinner, many of the problems which shook that genera- 
tion were identical in character, if not in shape, with those 
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which had perplexed the 1840’s and still trouble the 1930s. 
People agonised over Robert Elsmere and Lux Mundi just as 


their parents had shuddered at The Origin of Species and 


Essays and Reviews ; The Bitter Cry of Outcast London did 
but rival the revelations of Oliver Twist. 

The book rather over-emphasises the force of some of 
the “‘ movements” which agitated the last act of the Vic. 
torian drama. Those of us whose youth was passed duri 
those years are sometimes left dully wondering why, in the 
light of present-day standards, the “ nineties’ should b 
common consent be dubbed “ naughty.” The Decadents, 
headed by Oscar Wilde, were but an insignificant ripple on 
the current of the nation’s life. The emancipation of women 
was the most sweeping reform during those thirty years 
though, curiously enough, it inspired no literary revival, 
The Empire found an undying champion in Rudyard Kipling 
though there again, absorbed in causes, the author fails to 
bring out his rich literary gift for vivid description of any 
and every situation. George Meredith she defines as too 
complicated in his language for the popular taste, nor does 
she give to Robert Louis Stevenson the unqualified meed of 
praise which posterity has confirmed. The influence of 
novelists from France and Russia, such as Zola, Maupassant, 
Tolstoi, Dostoievsky is well described ; Sherlock Holmes is 
given his rightful place as the modern creator of the crime 
story, and there is a vivid and all too true chapter on the 
modern Press. Miss Cruse’s gifts of humour and research 
remain as great as ever, as does also her power for saying a 
great deal in a few well-chosen words. 


THE SEA AFFAIR 


KNIGHTS OF THE SEA. A Viking Family, the Voyages and 
Adventures of Admiral Sir John Hawkins, Maker of History, 
and hiskin. By C.R.Prance. (Quality Press, Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 
The title of this book is derived from Samuel Pepys who, in 
his diary, tells us of a plan, made in 1660, to found a new 
order of chivalry to be called “ Knights of the Sea” asa 
reward for gallant sea-service. Mr. Prance sets out to tell 
us of some of those who made sea history. Writing as a 
South African, he reminds his fellow-countrymen of both 
races of their debt to Sir John Hawkins, for both the English 
and the Dutch were menaced by Spain, and had the two 
countries failed to understand their common interest, “had 
Sir John Hawkins’ work been a trifle less thorough, had 
disaster of any kind befallen the English fleet,’’ the Dutch 
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as well as the English would have been conquered, and there 
would to-day be no Anglo-Dutch South Africa. With this 
preface to his work Mr. Prance tells us the story of three 
generations of the Hawkins of Plymouth, and particularly 
that of the great Sir John. The tale of the Armada is not 
re-told in detail, Froude has done this once and for all, but 
nevertheless the picture of the unpreparedness and the tension 
in England is given. It is a picture we can better understand 
for having lived recently through a tension which ended 
differently. On the night of July 19, 1588, England had only 
six ships at sea against a hundred and thirty, but in those 
days England was ruled by a lion-hearted woman, who did not 
fear to ask the impossible of her sailors. We commend this 
really excellent tale of another age to the youth of our time. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE LETTERS FROM BENJAMIN DISRAELI TO FRANCES ANNE, 
MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY, 1857-61. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by the Marchioness of Londonderry. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) These letters 
form a pleasing addition to ‘‘ Disraeliana.”” Many extracts from this corres- 
pondence have appeared in Moneypenny and Buckle’s “ Life,”’ and readers of 
that work may well have hoped that eventually the whole series would be 
published in book form. Lady Londonderry is a thoughtful and sympathetic 
editor, and her footnotes are helpful without being wearisome, while her 
introduction gives a striking portrait of Disraeli from a woman’s point of 
view. Frances Anne must have been interested in foreign rather than in 
home affairs for, outside some amusing gossip, Disraeli concentrates mainly 
on European matters which were especially tumultuous from 1848 to 1856, 
when most of these letters were written. 


EVERYBODY’S PARIS. By John Brangwyn. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
ROUMANIAN JOURNEY. By Sachenerell Sitwell. (Batsford, 8s. 6d.) 
Everybody’s Paris is a most interesting little book. Mr. Brangwyn is an 
American who has lived in and loved Paris for twelve years. He has the 
faculty of bringing bricks and mortar to life by studying their past. Instead 
of packing his pages with dates and styles, he has filled them with a mass of 
fascinating information. For instance, the shortest street in Paris contains 
only one house and is called rue Pirouette, because “‘ persons set up on the 
pillory there had to pirouette once an hour to show that they were awake.” 
In order to secure uniformity in the Place Vendéme, the facades were built 
and sold with the land behind them, so that each buyer could arrange an 
interior to suit himself without spoiling the design of the square. We could 
quote similar tit-bits for pages, but prefer to recommend all who visit or 
love Paris to buy Mr. Brangwyn’s book. 

Roumanian Journey, on the other hand, is disappointing, because it 
contains only 115 pages of text. It has been padded into a publishable 
size by adding 100 pages of photographs, which are excellent in themselves, 
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but are not equal to Mr. Sitwell’s writing. The subject matter is a medley 
of straight description, guide book information and miscellaneous jottings 
on Byzantine art, peasant costume, obscure religious sects of Russian orig; 
and the Jews. Like so many of his contemporaries Mr. Sitwell rushed from 
one place to another. Reaching at dusk a small painted church which he 
calls one of the lesser gems of Byzantine art, he left without waiting for 
daylight next morning. The descriptive writing is good, and much of the 
subject matter interesting, but the book seems to have been written as 
hurriedly as the journey was made. 


THE WOMAN WHO COULD NOT DIE! By Julia de Beausobre, 
(Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) The author was one of that unhappy multi. 
tude who were cast into a Russian prison for no other reason, apparently, 
than that they belonged to a social grade that failed to meet the description 
“proletarian” and were accordingly suspect of “ counter-revolution, 
sabotage and high treason.” At the time when Mme. Beausobre’s mis. 
fortunes began it was dangerous to belong to the educated classes. M. 
Beausobre’s fate is to this day obscure, though his wife was told, brutally 
and bluntly enough, that he had been shot—why, nobody knows. It is 
enough here to say that Mme. Beausobre was arrested, shut up in the 
sinister Inner Prison at Moscow and later moved to another, there to mingle 
with thieves, prostitutes, drug addicts and other off-scourings. Her 
experiences are told with a stark realism which throws a flood of light upon 
the methods and conditions of Soviet penal administration. It is not a 
pretty picture. The author bore her sufferings in squalid, verminous sur. 
roundings with singular patience and fortitude, and the only relief to this 
narrative of sordid and fantastic nightmare seems to have been the touches 
of kindly feeling, sympathy and comradeship in distress shown by some of 
the other prisoners, wretched and degraded as they were. Mme. Beausobre 
was at length released, thanks to the efforts of friends in England, and at the 
end of the book we leave her with relief, peacefully established by a Sussex 
lane in company with a godchild and Tony, the terrier. 


A HISTORY OF SUSSEX BIRDS. By John Walpole Bond. 
(Witherby, 3 vols. 5 guineas.) THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. By C. 
Horton Smith. (Witherby. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Bond has not spared himself in 
historical research, but has taken endless trouble to secure every record 
concerning Sussex birds, from the eighteenth century onwards. His self- 
appointed task was a mighty one, his helpers were many, but he nevertheless 
describes himself as dissatisfied and with this view we agree. Sussex bird- 
lovers will not prize this book as a work of reference, owing to the lack of 
plan in the letterpress ; in the chapters devoted to each species no paragraph 
headings are given to indicate where old records end and present distri- 
bution begins, and we find superfluous descriptions of plumage intermingled 
with the author’s personal experiences. Mr. Philip Rickman’s illustrations 
are disappointing. We are grateful to Mr. Bond for all the information he 
gives, but wish he had arranged it with greater care. 

Man has always envied a bird’s power of flight, and it is five hundred 
years since Leonardo da Vinci took up the challenge and went a long way 
towards meeting it. In this work Mr. Horton Smith tells us how the flying 
animal evolved and describes the complicated machinery needed for the 
purpose. As the years passed, birds developed wings of great variety 4s 
the result of their hunting habits ; to-day when we witness the soaring of an 
Eagle, the dart of the Kingfisher, the aerobatics of the Flycatcher and the 
flipper of the Penguin it is hard to believe that their common ancestor was 
a lizard. The tale is simply told and the reader is given a system by which 
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y he can estimate the speed and velocity of the flight of birds in the field. 
B8 A real addition to a bird-lover’s book-shelf. 


m POPULATION : To-day’s Question. By G. F. McCleary. (Allen & 
" Unwin. 6s.) The passing of the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, re- 
or minded the public that the Government is watching with some concern 
ne the threatened imminent decline of our population. During the period 


as 1841-1850 the annual number of births per 1,000 of the population was 
32.6; in 1937 it had fallen to 14.9. The anxiety is shared by other Western 
nations, for the birth-rate has fallen more or less rapidly in all European 
countries except Russia. Yet our population is increasing, and in all 
, countries—except occasionally in France—there are every year more births 
y; than deaths. Why, then, any anxiety about the drop in the birth-rate ? 
Dr. McCleary explains why the real balance of births and deaths cannot 
be struck by comparing the crude birth-rate with the crude death-rate. 
M A more scientific basis of measurement is needed, and this is to be found 
in the method of Dr. R. R. Kuczynski, which Dr. McCleary expounds. He 


ly shows, too, that unless there is a marked increase in fertility the population 

= of England and Wales will reach a maximum within the next few years, 

i‘ and will then begin to diminish. “‘ We are moving towards a rapid diminu- 

P tion in the number of our people, and it is a movement towards disaster.” 

oe And if the consequences are likely to be grave at home—and the author 
challenges the contention that a smaller population would reduce the 

as burden of unemployment and bring other blessings—they are likely to be 
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graver still in the Dominions, where “ British fertility has fallen from 
lower to lower levels.” Dr. McCleary discusses the whole vexed problem 
instructively and lucidly. The prospect is disturbing and the remedy ig 
not easy to find. 
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